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Now. Only! tar 


This is more than just low ‘tar’ This is ultra-low ‘tar! 
This is Now, a cigarette with only 1 mg:tar' Ifyou want to be sure 
you're getting ultra-low ‘tar’ count all the way down to Now's number 1. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FEE method 
= 





Save on Your Choice of 8-Track Tapes or Records or Cassettes 


Start Saving Now! Take any six 8-Track Tapes or Records or Cassettes 
for just S5¢ with trial membership. (Sorry, no mixing.) Indicate your 
choices on the coupon, enclose your nickel, and mail it today! 


Colorful Magazine! Free Choice! Every four weeks illustrated MEDLEY 
brings news of over 400 selections and features a "Selection of the 
Month” in your favorite music category. And, five times a year, you re 
ceive sale issues featuring a “Bonus Selection" and alternates at great 
savings. In all, you will have 18 purchase opportunities in the course of 
a year. No need to buy a selection every time. You merely agree to buy 
4 more hits in the next three years at regular prices — usually $6.98 for 
records, $7.98 for tapes. Choose from top labels like RCA, Capitol, 
Warner Bros., Reprise, A&M, Atlantic, Atco over 60 more! 


JEFFERSON STARSHI _ 
RED OCTOPUS 


20405 


OHIO PLAYERS 
CONTRADICTION 


34388 


Original Broadway Cast 03292 


HAIR 


PF ATALIE COLE 
INSEPARABLE 


NEIL SEDAKA 11174 
LIVE IN AUSTRALIA ~* 


STEELY DAN © 
Pretzel Logic 


RICK WAKEMAN 
JOURNEY TO THE 
CENTRE OF THE EARTH 


04490 


MOODY BLUES 
Days Of Future Passed 


STEVE MILLER BAND 
FLY LIKE AN EAGLE 


More Hits To Choose! 


© BTO: Head On 
© TJB: Gt. Hits 
e —_ Conv.: Sa 





© Peter Frampton 

© J. Denver: Spirit 

© Best Of The Band 

© Ormandy/Nutcracker 
8T0 


04647 
22295 
23708 
14350 
43597 
04631 
13864 
24171 
14101 
04482 
23420 
33505 
24087 
00120 
20015 
41669 
23644 
14392 


Original Sounaty ach 0O046 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC 


Mills Bros. Gt. Hits 
© BTO: Not Fragile 
© Best Best M. Haggard 
® Silver 
© P. Anka: 21 Gold Hits 
© Cat Stevens: Gt. Hits 
© Bowie: Station To Sta. 
©@ Roy Clark: Gt. Hits 
© Rod Stewart: Sing It 


FIEOLER/REINER 
Johann Strauss 
Greatest Hits 


10143 


Grand Funk: Am 


© Sweet: Give Us 





© Best Jim Reeves 
* FRAMPTON : Tavares: Sky Hi: 


COMES ALIVE! 


. * ELVIS’ WORLDWIDE 
Gold Award HITS 
Parts 142 


Hy * AN EVENING WITH 14339 
JOHN DENVER J 


* THREE DOG NIGHT 5 j56¢ 
Live in Concert =< 
Around The World 


13690 ® Dr. Hook: Little 


© Styx: Equinox 
© Ormandy/Sch 
. 


. ry V. 
Campbell: Gt. Hits 

Best Statler Br 
© Silv. Conv.: Mad 
© Sweet: Desol. BI 


mM * BEACHBOYS 23559 5 
ENDLESS SUMMER m= © TT. Hall: Gt. Hits 
© Vicki Sue Robinson 
© Segovia: Span. Encores 
Bo Y | Amer. 
is: Gt. Hits 
© Worst Jeff. Airplane 
© Best Sons Of Pioneers 
® Chuck Berry: Gold 


* i CONCERT 
with host Charley Pride 


& Othe: Couotry Stars 


04660 





© R. Milsap 20/20 
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FREDDY FENDER 
Before The Next 
Teardrop Falls 


THREE DOG NIGHT 24056 


More Hits To Choose! 


; dies 
penwolt: 16 Hits 
charach: Gt. Hits 


Carpenters: Singles 
© Best Of Dolly Parton 
© L. Ronstadt: Wheel 


Mancini: Cop Themes 


tar: Dragon Fly 


© Grassroots: 16 Hits 





SALE 


Take any 6 tapes or records for only 5¢— 


plus postage and handling — when you agree to buy 


just 4 more hits at regular Music Service prices 
and take up to three full years to do it. 


Automatic Shipments! To get the regular ‘Selection of the Mo 
the special sale “Bonus Selection,” do nothing; it will be sent auto 
matically. If you want other selections, or none, advise us on the card 
always provided and return it by the date specified. You always have 
at least 10 days to decide. But, if you ever have less than 10 days to 
make your decision, you may return your automatic selection at our 
expense for full credit 


Cancel whenever you wish after completing your membership agree- 
ment by notifying us in writing. If you remain a member, choose 1 selec- 
tion FREE for every 2 you buy at regular Music Service prices! (Postage 


and handling charge added to each shipment.) we C | 
oa. ACTNOW! MAILCOUPONTODAY! & 


Mail to: RCA MUSIC SERVICE 
P.O. Box RCA 1, Indianapolis, Ind. 46291 


Free 10-Day Trial! if not satisfied, return your 6 hits 
after 10 days for prompt refund. Mail coupon today 


| enclose 5¢. Please accept my trial 
membership in the RCA Music Ser- 
vice and send me the 6 hits I've 
indicated here under the terms out- 
lined in this advertisement. | agree 
to buy as few as 4 more hits at requ- 
lar Music Service prices in the next three years, 
after which | may cancel my membership. (Post- 
age & handling charge added to each shipment.) 


NICKEL 


HERE 








@ SEND MY SELECTIONS ON (check one only) 
)}8-TRACK TAPES NaN RECORDS WA COCASSETTES \> 
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STOLER & GOLDEN: A MATTER OF DEGREES 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Within the next decade. Americans will be learning a new lan- 
guage in their kitchens, factories, automobiles and local bars. The met- 
ric system of weights and measures, already used in nearly every 
other country around the world, is being slowly adopted in the U.S. Al- 
though the switch is voluntary, Congress passed a law in December 
1975 that encourages all Government agencies to change to metrics 
over the next few years. Since liquor, food, drugs, the interstate high- 
way system and weather forecasts are regulated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, few areas of everyday life will remain untouched by the 
conversion, 

Beginning in this week's issue, TIME will try to help its readers 
learn the new metric language. All articles in the Science and Med- 
icine sections will include measurements in both the International Sys- 
tem (metric) and in standard English equivalents. 

Most U.S. scientific and medical endeavors already use metrics. 
so the writers and reporter-researchers in the two sections are well pre- 
pared for the switch. Medicine 
Writer Frederic Golden has al- 
ways kept a calculator in his 
desk to help him transform fig- 
ures from one system to the 
other. For those less well 
equipped—or well informed 
—confusion can create prob- 
lems. Science Writer Peter Sto- 
ler recalls A Day's Wait, a 
short story by Ernest Heming- 
way: “The hero is a_ small 
American boy who gets the flu. 
and the doctor measures his 
temperature at 102°. The child 
had gone to school in France. 
where he had been told that 
nobody could live with a tem- 
perature above 44°. So he be- 
lieves he is going to die.” 

Other less traumatic mix-ups are bound to arise as Americans 
trade in their historic furlongs, acres, bushels and pecks for the more 
rational, if less poetic meters, hectares and liters. Some conversions, 
though, will be learned more quickly than others: getting a traffic tick- 
et for driving 50 miles per hour in a 50 kilometer-per-hour zone will 
probably help drivers adjust to the new system. And a few changes 
will be happy ones. Leon Jaroff, editor of the Science and Medicine 
sections, reminds us that “if your weight is 166 Ibs., the scale will 
read only 76 kilograms. That somehow makes it less disturbing.” 

Certain terms, of course, may become quaint, but will always be ir- 
replaceable. Pound cake will remain just that, no matter how many 
grams the ingredients weigh. A miss will never be as good as a ki- 
lometer; no Texan is likely to wear a 38-liter hat. In some cases, ne}- 
ther form of measurement matters much. The day that hell freezes 
over, whether it happens in Celsius (0°) or Fahrenheit (32°). it will 
still rate a TIME cover 


(Rade P Danedeew 
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We 


further than anyone 


to please our passengers. 
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Peas 


In terms of distance: We go 
to 89 far-flung cities in 61 
countries on 6 continents 
| In terms of time: There are 
parts of the world to which 
only Pan Am’s long-range 747 
SP can take you non-stop. 
( Tokvo from Los Angeles and 
New York. Auckland from San 
Francisco. San Francisco from 
Sydney. And Bahrain from 
New York.) Thereby cutting 


hours off vour trip 


Up oes 


In terms of comfort and 
service: We have the world’s 


largest fleet of big, roomy 747s. 


Many of which have our exclu 
sive upper-deck dining room 
in first class. 

We offer both first class and 
economy passengers a choice of 
meals. a choice of movies. and 
the choice of conversing ina 
language other than English 
(All our flight attendants are 
bi-lingual 


America’s airline to the world. 





We have one of the most so 
phisticated reservations systems 
around. And people experienced 
in helping sophisticated and 
unsophisticated travelers all 
over the world 

In overall terms: Were an 
airline geared to bringing 
Americans to the rest of the 
world as easily and comfortabl; 


is possible 
as | I 








A New Feeling in the Land 


To the Editors 
I wholeheartedly approve of your 
choice of Jimmy Carter for the Man of 
the Year [Jan. 3]. I was one of the many 
young Americans who just didn't give a 
damn in this past election 
But somehow Mr. Carter has in- 
stilled a new feeling in me—a curiosity 
to know what's happening to my coun- 
try, a true feeling of involvement and a 
feeling of trust in the one who will be 
heading our country 
Lynn Miller 
Colorado Springs, Colo 


Naming Carter Man of the Year 
may be tantamount to calling the 77- 





tanic the boat of the year. Performance 

is measured on the high seas. not on 
how well something looks in dry dock 

William E. McCarron 

Albuquerque 


Did you ever stop to think that had 
it not been for President Gerald Ford. 
we might not have a republic! 

J. Chad Anderson 
Las Vegas 


A man who goes from Jimmy who? 
to Jimmy you-know-who is the only log- 
ical choice for Man of the You-Know- 
What. Congratulations for picking the 
peanut farmer from you-know-where 

Anita Gonzalez 
Houston 


You goofed 
Scott Mortenson 
Cerritos, Calif 


Jimmy Carter certainly meets your 
criterion for the selection’ dominating 
the news of the previous year. But | 


also believe he will prove to be one of 


the best Presidents ever elected Un- 
der Carter's direction the U.S. may ac- 


4 


tually become the good guys of inter- 

national politics instead of just claiming 
that position. 

Daniel Salomon 

Montreal 


Have you changed your criterion for 
selecting the Man of the Year? How can 
you imply that this man has done the 
most to change the world for good or 
evil during 1976? He couldn't do any- 
thing until Jan, 20, 1977 

E. James Peake 
Ames, lowa 


You quoted Mr. Carter's promise to 
provide “a Government as good and as 
competent and as compassionate as are 
the American people.” In these times, 
thal isn't very promising 

Jim Szezepaniak 
Munster, Ind 


Your choice of Jimmy Carter as 
Man of the Year was inevitable. thank 
heavens, since our national soul deserves 
a purging and another ray of hope. How- 
ever, the story ignored the significant 
role Rosalynn Carter has had in the life. 
campaign and election of her husband 
This woman will show us all the real 
meaning of women’s liberation, for both 
Carters will use Jimmy’s position for the 
welfare of humanity 

Michael Oppenheimer 
Cleveland 


Jamie Wyeth’s cover has given us 
not only a compelling portrait of our new 
President but an evocative commentary 
on the American dream as well 

Jennifer Hamilton Calvert 
McLean, Va 





Enough Hang-Ups 

As if we don’t have enough sexual 
hang-ups already. To me Dr. Stoller is 
just stirring up a hornets’ nest [Jan. 3} 
From now on when we have a sexual en- 
counter, we have one more thing to pon- 
der—is it out of “hostility, mystery. risk. 
illusion. revenge and the reversal of a 

trauma or frustration?” Who cares? 
Faye Cates 
Chapel Hill, N.C 


The point is not whether we humans 
are basically kind or cruel. civilized or 
bestial. altruistic or selfish. We are all 
these things. The point is. we can choose 
among them 

Janine Polk 
Champaign, Ill 


Perhaps for an unfortunate few sex 
is an expression of hostility. But when 
one harbors hate. al! one’s actions car- 


ry its flavor. Dr. Stoller, you've got it all 
wrong. We are the only species that 
can learn to love that which we initial- 
ly dislike 

Dawn Vospalek 
Chapel Hill, N.C 


Robert Stoller is correct, and the 
battle of the sexes continues—thank 
God 

René Lawrence 


Dallas 





A Unique Man 
You really missed the mood of Chi- 
cago in your story on Mayor Richard J 
Daley [Jan. 3). Many of us cannot even 
remember anyone else as our mayor 
People who never met him personally. 
including myself, felt a kind of close- 
ness to this unique man 
Yes, he was a powerbroker, a king- 
maker, an astute politician of unparal- 
leled ability. He was also an extremely 
benevolent man who put thousands of 
people to work, gave thousands of stu- 
dents free college tuition and provided 
service programs of unequaled magni- 
tude. The mood of Chicago is one of 
shock and sadness 
Allin A. Kaplan 
Chicago 


I never saw any of Daley's efficien- 

cy stop ugly crimes there 
Denny Wozniczka 
Clarendon Hills, Ill 


You did not do Mayor Daley jus- 
tice. | am often baffled by the political 
oratory of a Kennedy, a Tunney, a 
Brown. Daley said it poorly—but, by 
God, you knew what he meant. And he 
did what he meant to say 

Alice Connelly Nagle 
El Cerrito, Calif. 





Brava, Barbra 


Barbra Streisand’s A Star Is Born 
(Jan. 3] does not deserve the licks it has 
got from Jay Cocks. Even though I am 
too young to have seen either previous 
effort. I have recommended Star to 
everyone I know 

I would go see Barbra do a cappella 
renditions of Three Blind Mice and Row 
Row, Row Your Boat. \ irks me to know 
that people may deprive themselves of 
an enjoyable movie just because of a neg- 
alive review 

Paul Palmer 
North Hollywood. Calif 


———E 


Facing Facts 

We may not like the price hike on 
oil imposed by OPEC [Jan. 3} But let's 
face it. from whom did the Arabs learn 
to charge whatever the affie will bear 
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if not from the American businessman? 
Many of these oil ministers got their 
training in economics and business ad- 
ministration in this country. Obviously 
they learned here more than their teach- 
ers told them 
When the Arabs read that the steel 
industry raises prices in spite of a plea 
for moderation by the President-elect, 
that the teamsters and the auto work- 
ers unions negotiate wage increases that 
cannot but have inflationary results, 
why should they practice restraint? 
Alexander W. Osborne 
Tonawanda, N_Y. 


Real Impact 

Your perceptive and candid article 
concerning steel prices, “The Hardy 
Steel Myth” [Jan. 3], illustrates and re- 
inforces a point that all of us in the steel 
business have been making: namely, 
that the publicity and political pressures 
attracted by steel-price increases are far 
out of proportion to the real impact such 
price moves have on the economy 

I have long believed that our nation 
would be better served if more atten- 
tion were given to economic realities 
than to economic symbolism. In partic- 
ular, perhaps the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability and other economic con- 
trollers should consult more closely with 
the Government's own Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, for as you correctly point- 


ed out, the steel-price increases that re- 
ceive so much blame for inflation 
actually have only a very small impact 

on the Wholesale Price Index 
Edgar B. Speer, Chairman 
Board of Directors, U.S. Steel Corp 
Pittsburgh 


Sovereign Right 

Headlining your article on Jamai- 
ca’s recent elections “Castro’s Pal Wins 
Again” [Dec. 27] carries as much rel- 
evancy as a headline “Mao's Friend 
Wins Again” for an article on Nixon's 
re-election to the U.S. presidency 


Jamaica has many friends. One of 


them is Cuba. Your coupling of Jamai- 

ca with Cuba shows up a paranoia about 

our country asserting its sovereign right 
to choose its own friends 

Bea Lim 

Kingston, Jamaica 


Here’s Life, America! 

Your article on the “Here's Life, 
America!” campaign [Jan. 3] concen- 
trated too heavily on Bill Bright the man 
and on the monetary and timetable goals 
of Dr. Bright's “ministry.” 

The people touched by this cam- 
paign are not necessarily atheists and 
agnostics. They are what Dr. Bright calls 
carnal Christians. These people are 
aware of Christ but have not surren- 


dered all aspects of their life to him and, 
therefore, have not experienced the 
abundant life that he promises 
Kenneth W. Chilton 
Lake St. Louis, Mo 


Perhaps Mr. Bright should have 
thought of a less boastful slogan than | 
FOUND IT! “For by grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves 
it is the gift of God: not of works, lest 
any man should boast” [ Ephesians 2: 8- 
9]. Many evangelical Christians would 
agree that a more appropriate slogan 
would be HE FOUND ME! 

Lauren McKinney 
Carlisle, Pa 


Thank You Note 


TIME has kindly lent me this space 
so I can thank the many thousands of 
you who were so kind to write to me 
after the Olympic Games in Montreal 
[Aug. 2]. Since it is really very difficult 
to answer personally so many letters, let 
me tell you here how grateful I am to 
you all for your friendship 

I wish you all good health, happi- 
ness and peace in the coming new year 

Nadia Comaneci 
Bucharest 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 








Its enough to bring back radio. 
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radio were? Well, great days for radio are here again. 
Introducing our new hi fidelity FM/AM table 
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min. RMS at 8ohms from 50 Hz to 20kHz with no 
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density cabinet witha handsome walnut viny] finish. 
So you get such big, rich sound (with wide 
range between highs and lows), you have to hear it 


Great day. A table radio that's as serious about 


music as youare. QUR NEW ICF-9580W 


_“IT’S A SONY.” 
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JIMMY’S JUMBO JAMBOREE 


Warren Earl Burger was -under- 
standably miffed when the mail brought 
his invitation to Jimmy Carter's Inau- 
guration this week as the 39th President 
of the U.S. It asked a fee of $25 for a 
hard, wooden bleacher seat to watch the 
2-hr. Inaugural parade. “If I have to pay 
$25.” joked the Chief Justice of the U.S 
“I'll charge Carter $50 to swear him in 

Was the billing of Burger the epit- 
ome of egalitarianism, a_ felonious 
breach of etiquette or a simple gaffe? 
Most probably a gaffe, and as such it typ- 
ified the confusion of what may turn out 
to be the most chaotic Inaugural since 
Andy Jackson's admirers tracked mud 
all over the White House in a frenzy to 
shake his hand 

A committee representing numerous 
ethnic groups was upset about the In 
auguration Eve concert in Kennedy 
Center. The stars include Actors John 
Wayne and Paul Newman, Actresses 
Bette Davis and Shirley MacLaine 
Comics Elaine May. Mike Nichols 
and Redd Foxx, Athletes Muhammad 
Ali and Hank Aaron, Satirist Chevy 
Chase, Soprano Beverly Sills, Conductor 
Leonard Bernstein. Yet the Ethnic Cul- 
tural Inaugural Committee complained 
that the cast “doesn’t reflect the eth- 
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ARTIST MITCHELL FINISHING PRESIDENTIAL SEAL 
INAUGURAL STAND NEARING COMPLETION 


nic and racial diversity of America.” 

Most of the carping. however, cen- 
tered on invitations and tickets. Some 
300.000 “general invitations” on soft 
eggshell paper and colorful 16-page 
guides to the festivities were dispatched 
from computerized lists. They were 
meant mainly as souvenirs and includ- 
ed a warning in small type that they 
were good only for viewing the oath- 
taking and parade. Somehow one went 
to an inmate at a Texas state peniten- 
tiary, another went to a child who, hav- 
ing been elected president of her grade- 
school class, had written Carter on how 
to win the presidency 

The more valuable invitations went 



















to 32.000 people and allowed each to 
buy two tickets at $25 apiece to attend 
one of the six inaugural parties. A more 
elite group of 19.500 could also reserve 
bleacher parade seats at $25, and 11,400 
could attend one of two receptions for 
Vice President Walter Mondale. Yet no 
one made sure that the more exclusive 
list included the Carter delegates and al- 
ternates whose votes gave him the nom- 
ination at the Democratic National 
Convention, nor was there a specific 
mailing to the electors who formally put 
him in office. The Democratic National 
Committee was disgruntled at having 
only 500 tickets to distribute. John Fish- 
wick, president of the Norfolk and West- 








ern Railway, had graciously agreed to 
serve as host for one of the six post- 
Inaugural parties. He was astonished 
when he failed to get an invitation to 
the swearing-in, parade or receptions. 

The Inaugural planners, working 
out of an aging, two-story World War 
Il building, professed confidence that 
the capital would not be overrun by huge 
crowds, although the six Inauguration 
Night parties would, as usual, offer lit- 
tle room for dancing. Nonetheless, 
major hotels are requiring four-day min- 
imum stays at the standard $50 to $60 
per day for two people. Those wanting 
limousines can get them for up to $250 
a day but have to rent them for a min- 
imum of five days. For the less affluent, 
there are free tourmobiles and shuttle 
buses. 

Carter expects to attend most of the 
major events, beginning with the Ken- 
nedy Center concert on Wednesday 
night. A 35-min. interfaith re- 
ligious service is to be conduct- 
ed at 8 a.m. Thurs- 









day from the east steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial by the Reverend Bruce Ed- 
wards, Carter's pastor in Plains. The ser- 
vice will include a short sermon by the 
Reverend Martin Luther King Sr.—at 
the same site from which his son de- 
livered his famed “I Have a Dream” per- 
oration in 1963. Asked whether he will 
attend, Carter replied: “Daddy King 
won't like it if 1 don’t.” 

After the 11:30 a.m. swearing-in, 
Carter will lunch at the Capitol. At 1:30 
p.m., the 1%-mile, 2-hr. parade down 
Pennsylvania Avenue will begin, featur- 
ing some 150 floats. Georgia is sending a 
. 40-ft.-long peanut-shaped balloon, teth- 
ered by about 50 former campaign work- 






ers who will throw bags of peanuts to the 
crowd. Carter and Mondale will watch 
the parade in front of the White House 
from a 60-ft. by 40-fl. solar-heated re- 
viewing stand. The stand, containing 60 
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seats, will be decorated with a 150-lIb. 
presidential seal carved in mahogany by 
Atlanta Sculptor Charles Mitchell. The 
viewing site will be protected by sheets 
of inch-thick bulletproof glass. 

Jimmy’s big day will be a long one. 
ending with parties running into the 
early morning hours. On Friday and 
Saturday, he and Rosalynn will hold 
an exhausting series of White House 
receptions: for some 800 citizens in 
whose homes Carter stayed during his 
two-year campaign; the nation’s Gov- 
ernors; D.N.C., labor and business lead- 
ers; friends from Georgia; members of 
Congress; the diplomatic corps; and rep- 
resentatives of the Armed Forces (in- 
cluding 58 enlisted men invited by for- 
mer Navy Officer Carter). 

For visitors, there need be little idle 
time. There will be some 200 musical 
events, featuring jazz groups, bluegrass 
bands and an all-night soul festival. A 
giant square dance for 10,000 people will 
take place at the cavernous National 
Visitor Center (the old Union Station). 
There will be puppet shows for children 
at the Kennedy Center, readings of lit- 
erature by Georgia’s James Dickey at 
Folger Shakespeare Library, an In- 
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augural flower show at the Botanic Gar- 
den. For emergencies there will also be 
17 first-aid stations, four cardiac units, 
three lost-children centers and six 
“warming stations” (it was below zero 
at Dulles International Airport a cou- 
ple of mornings last week). 

Some imaginative private citizens 
plan to keep things warm with unoffi- 
cial bashes. Agribusinessman Elmer 
Carlson of Audubon, Iowa, has rented 
part of a Washington hotel for a three- 
day mass party for 600 Iowans. He said 
he is doing it to thank “Jimmy and Rosa- 
lynn for the work they had to do to get 
elected, coming from a boondocks like 
Plains.” About 300 Plains folks are com- 
ing, too, aboard the Peanut Special, the 
first passenger train to leave that tiny 
town in some 25 years. 
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As for the subject 
of all the celebration, 
he spent much of last 
week honing an In- 
augural speech that 
he hopes to keep 
brief. On reading a 
volume of all past In- 
augural Addresses, Carter 
especially admired the 
tight, 1,500-word speech by 
John F. Kennedy and Wood- 
row Wilson’s esteemed first 
Inaugural Address. Carter 
asked his top appointees and 
various staffers, as well as Mon- 
dale, for suggestions. Then, work- 
ing in his study in Plains, he jotted his 
ideas on small pieces of paper, arrang- 
ing them in speech sequence. Speech- 
writer Patrick Anderson provided a 
working draft, which Carter revised and 
polished, reading the results into a tape 
recorder to master his delivery. When 
he presents the speech this Thursday, 
a presidency that seemed to materialize 
out of nowhere will begin its unpre- 
dictable journey into an_ uncertain 
future. 
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THE PEOPLE/COVER STORY 


hat kind of America is wait- 
ing for Jimmy Carter? What 
is the mood of the country he 
will govern? To find out, TIME 
correspondents across the country talked 
to people from all levels of American so- 
ciety about their morale, their current 
concerns, their hopes and fears about the 
future, their expectations for the new Ad- 
ministration. Herewith the report from 
Washington Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey, 
followed by reports from New England, 
the Middle Atlantic, the South, the Mid- 
west and the West 





The quadrennial celebration of the 
near future is upon the U.S. From ham- 
let and city will come the bits and pieces 
of the American mosaic, and as they 
move down Pennsylvania Avenue this 
Thursday, they will reflect for one af- 
ternoon the diversity and genius of the 
nation, its joy and its confusion. There 
will be floats, mummers, horse platoons 
—and hope 

But even while the nation is look- 
ing cautiously ahead, it is also reaching 
back, trying to get a grip on its soul 
There were cheers and gasps of admi- 
ration a few months ago for those 
square-riggers in the Hudson, spectac- 
ular symbols of a graceful youth. Later 
there were good-natured chuckles when 
the regulars of George Washington’s 
command sloshed by boat across the 
now leaden and polluted waters of the 
Delaware River—as they had 200 years 
ago—to surprise the Hessians in Tren- 
ton the day after Christmas. In most 
hearts there was a residue of admira- 
tion for the courage that began this ex- 
periment in liberty 

The search through the past is much 
more than just the Bicentennial celebra- 
tions and their lingering afterglow. It is 
people looking for smaller dimensions, 
for more simplicity in their lives. It is 
folks digging for roots, trying to build 
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bulwarks against the tide of social dis- 
integration that has washed over so 
much of the country in the past two dec- 
ades. George Gallup has found that a 
lot of Americans are going back to re- 
ligion for guidance on how to live in 
these crowded and affluent times. The 
number of Americans who believe re- 
ligious influence is increasing has tripled 
since 1970; 42% of all adults now go to 
church during a week. It could be, said 


Gallup, that we are at the beginning of 


a religious revival 

With 150 million Americans living 
in cities of 50,000 or more, the US. is 
still very much an urban nation. But the 
Census Bureau finds that the majority 
of the population has shifted toward the 
South and West for sun and casual liv- 
ing, and also for a private corner of the 
space that remains. All over the coun- 
try, demographers have noted, the urge 
is to go small—out of central cities to 
suburbs, out of suburbs to smaller towns 
In growing numbers, the kids are try- 
ing to stay down on the farm—or get 
out to one. Agricultural schools have 
more city-born students than farm-bred 
ones. In the shadowed interiors of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, some 
of the brightest spots are the rehabil- 
itated neighborhoods where people are 
drawing together in common interest to 
find again those small human graces 
that sustain all existence 

In just the past few days, Betty Frie- 
dan, a patron saint of the woman’s 
movement, announced unblushingly to 
the world that she had discovered the 
‘sensuous joy” of making chicken soup 
Actually, it was mushroom soup because 
her son is a vegetarian. No matter. She 
still found some womanly roots in the 
manipulation of nothing more spectac- 
ular than her pots and pans. She pro- 
claimed she had gone full circle—lib- 
erated herself from liberation by making 
her own soup 





The gospel of the grandma pro- 
pounded by Anthropologist Margaret 
Mead has been carried to new heights 
She argues that grandparents provide 
kids with wisdom, patience, love and re- 
lief from parents. Grandparents add tra- 
dition, meaning and identity. Three gen- 
erations, laughing, loving and living 
near each other, is the proper family bal- 
ance, insists Mead. That is not a very 
new idea, but it is hard to put into prac- 
tice in a nation that has worshiped speed 
and movement. A lot of folks are listen- 
ing. Executives are resisting the rootless 
life. Staying put, in many cases, has been 
more tempting than advancement 

Another simple truth that has been 
rediscovered is the healing power of 
the earth itself. Nearly half of Amer- 
ican households—a peacetime record 

planted gardens last year. It was as 
if some long-dormant, primordial urge 
had been awakened. An estimated 50 
million people went out into the spring 
sunshine, plunged their fingers into the 
soil and dropped some seeds into the 
holes. The Burpee’s seed people in Penn- 
sylvania are now mailing their seed 
catalogues (perhaps as many as 10 mil- 
lion) for this year. The actual figure ts 
secret. They expect their business to 
rise when icebound customers catch 
sight of the pictures of the new “sugar 
bush” watermelons and “triple treat’ 
pumpkins 


ust before Christmas, Liz Carpen- 
ter, toast of a considerable part of 
the Washington power society for 
34 years, pulled up and went home 
to Austin, Texas. “Champagne gone 
flat,” she said when she woke up one 
morning, weary of big power, Big Gov- 
ernment, big parties, big people and big 
ideas. “I want to find my soul,” she said 
“I am going to replant my roots.” She 
bought a house on a hill to look at the 
sun come up. She planted flowers all 
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around her, and she is going to listen to 
the sounds of people growing up and liv 
ing. “Besides,” says Liz, *! think out here 
is where the action Is.” 

Jimmy Carter may be the biggest 
manifestation of that action. Never be- 
fore have Americans participated in 
such an open and honest selection of 
their President. True, not nearly enough 
people did take part. But those who did 
had their say unintimidated by bosses 
unbought by money. And whom did 
they choose?—a smile, a quiet voice, the 
Bible. family reunions. arms around 
Amy, field shoes. washed blue denims 
fists full of peanuts 

He talked nuclear strategy in a place 
called the “pond house.” near where he 
caught the catfish that he helped to fry 
and eat. He pondered the state of the na 
tional and world economies while stroll- 


ing past the weathered brick fagades of 


his tiny town. The issues and their ur- 
gency have not diminished but, in a sin- 
gular way, have been brought closer to 
earth and home and people. It is not be- 
yond belief that this new dimension will 
be felt in Washington; a national im- 
pulse transmitted through a man and a 
place practically unheard of when the 
Administration now ending first came 
to power 

It is the conviction of many people 
who watch Carter that he will keep one 
foot firmly planted in his town, that he 
will sustain those quiet family rituals and 
Main Street contacts that give him so 


much pleasure and sustenance. Some of 


the journalists who study him are mys- 
tified by his seeming fulfillment from 
hours of small talk with family and 
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friends about weddings, births and 
deaths. Ironically, it was one of the most 
urbane of modern politicians who ex- 
plained the phenomenon best. Said 
Adlai Stevenson in 1948 when he bade 
goodbye to the people of Bloomington 
on his way to become Governor of Il- 
linois: “In quiet places reason abounds 

In quiet people there is vision and 
purpose Many things are revealed 
to the humble that are hidden from the 
great. | hope and pray that I can re- 
member the great truths that seem so ob- 
vious in Bloomington but so obscure in 
other places 

It is a shame that at the end of 
Thursday afternoon, when President 
Carter will turn and walk from the re 





TURNING INWARD 


From Boston Bureau Chief David 
Wood 


The beatings, the stonings and the 
angry demonstrations that accompanied 
school desegregation all seem to be be- 
hind. Where there was hatred. there now 
is relief and a rising sense of vitality 
The South Boston Marshalls, which 
once fought against school busing, now 
run afterschool athletic programs. Lux 
ury apartments and a hotel may be built 
near the places where motorcycle cops 
once roared into angry crowds lo sep- 
arate blacks and whites. “I feel hopeful 
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viewing stand into the White House, the 
procedure cannot be reversed—that he 
cannot sit down in the East Room ahd 
turn on a television set and see his na- 
tion. Whata sight it would be 

The scars, yes. Watts. the crime-rid- 
den Detroit streets, Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
the hovels of Appalachia, poisoned air 
and the gashes of the strip miners in for- 
ested hills. All part of Carter’s new agen- 
da. But he would see something else 
Wild Oregon shore, the hard sweep of 
the Rockies, plains that still make the 
eye ache in their loneliness, farms and 
towns with new life and awareness, cit- 
ies that work, like Minneapolis and Cin- 
cinnali. People wondering—but also 
hoping again 





about the city,” said Jerry Carey, a white 
social worker. “There is, overall, less 
paranoia, wider horizons. 

Nowhere was this new spirit more 
evident than on Boston Common on 
New Year's Eve, when 65,000 people, 
summoned by the pealing of church 
bells, gathered to celebrate together 
There were fireworks, a gigantic spin- 
ning globe with thousands of tiny lights, 
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LEAVING CHURCH IN DELHI, N.Y. 





and a parade of celebrants wearing cos- 
tumes, carrying giant puppets on poles 
and brandishing homemade noisemak- 
ers. “It was incredible,” said an orga- 
nizer. “All kinds of people, all having a 
great time in the freezing cold, the whole 
thing organized and paid for not by the 
city but by the people themselves.” 

There is a similar lowering of 
voices—and turning inward—elsewhere 
in New England. One sign is the sharp 
decline in the number of letters to the ed- 
itors of newspapers. Said Roger Linscott, 
associate editor of the Berkshire Eagle 
in Pittsfield, Mass.: “It's not apathy. Peo- 
ple are involved in public affairs, but 
it’s all local, at-home stuff.” Town meet- 
ings in rural Amherst, N.H., have drawn 
overflow, boisterous crowds to debate 
how to limit the community's growth 
Hundreds of demonstrators have virtu- 
ally halted plans to build a nuclear 
power plant at Seabrook, N.H 

The concern with local and private 
affairs shows up in other ways. On a 
typical Saturday morning, hordes of 
homeowners stagger out of local lum- 
beryards with loads of paneling, paint 
and bathroom fixtures for some do-it- 
yourself remodeling. A surge in family 
Outings has helped to produce a boom 
in downhill and cross-country skiing 
and in ice skating 

Despite these rosy-cheeked, Currier 
& Ives scenes, there are many discon- 
certing signs of ill health. The long-term 
shiftof money, jobs and population away 
from New England continues, leaving 
behind a disproportionate number of the 
elderly and the poor. Still, New Eng- 
landers do not have a sense that their 
problems cannot be solved, only that the 
answers have not yet been found. Said 
Mary Newman. regional director for the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare: “People are not scared, just 
confused Added Hartford, Conn., 


Mayor George Athanson; “People want 
the buck to stop with them. They want 
to have something to say for a change 
All you gotta do is show them how to 
do it.” New Englanders want Carter to 
supply this missing ingredient—which 
may be asking quite a bit 

Isaac Graves, a young black om- 
budsman for Boston, suggests that Car- 
ter call for a people's crusade, “for some- 
thing tangible like rehabilitating hous- 
ing.” Economist Richard Syron of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Boston wel- 
comes Carter's “awareness of regional 
differences.” He hopes that the new 
President will take steps to increase busi- 
ness investment and stabilize the re- 
gion’s high energy costs. To Harvard So- 
cial Psychologist Thomas Pettigrew, the 
most important task confronting Carter 
will be to provide a national sense of ide- 
alism. Says Pettigrew: “The country 
might be relieved; we haven't had much 
idealism lately.” 


ome New Englanders see a par- 

allel between this pre-Inaugural 

period and the one that preceded 

John Kennedy's presidency. Said 
Williams College Historian James Mac- 
Gregor Burns: “In 1961 people were 
wailing and not knowing what would 
happen. They didn’t expect much from 
Kennedy. But his big impact came with 
his Inaugural speech. Only a remarkable 
address [by Carter]. followed by a pret- 
ty consistent sense of direction and ac- 
tion, will begin to impress people.” On 
the other hand, Burns warned, people 
may be less receptive now than they 
were 16 years ago—"there is a general 
distrust of Government, a general mal- 
aise. a profound skepticism.” Franklin 
Roosevelt may have been right, noted 
Burns, when he observed that the Amer- 
ican people can be moved only once in 
a generation 





NO PLACE TO GO BUT UP 


From New York Bureau Chief Lau- 
rence Barrett 


On frigid Fulton Street. the dilap 
idated main drag of Brooklyn's black 
Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto, idle young 
men were warming their hands at trash 
barrel fires and talking about their fu- 
ture. Life is bleak even in the best of 
times for people on Fulton Street, where 
hustling and mugging are commonplace 
It has been even worse lately because 
of New York City’s empty coffers and 
the continued loss of factory jobs to oth- 
er parts of the country. Nonetheless, 
Jimmy Carter's election has brought a 
measure of wary optimism. Explained 
Community Worker Eduardo Standard 
“They expect him to pay more atten- 
tion to jobs. Doesn't matter whether it’s 


COLD COMFORT IN NEWARK, N.J 
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private jobs or public jobs, just so long 
as it’s work. As we say here, when you re 
sitting on a hot furnace. there’s no place 
to go bul up 

The plight of Bed-Stuy is extreme 
but easily recognizable to any big-city 
mayor in the region. After trimming its 
payroll by 20% over the past two years, 
New York City must make additional 
cuts to meet Mayor Abraham Beame’s 
promise of a balanced budget by June 
30, 1978. New York Governor Hugh 
Carey this week will announce details 
of a further squeeze in public services 
to keep the state solvent 

Most parts of the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion have had to grow accustomed to 
the hard realities of economic stagna- 
tion, which set in before the national re- 
cession and is likely to survive it. In 
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Philadelphia, Buffalo. Newark and even 
the affluent suburbs, talk soon turns to 
unemployment. There are jobs to be 
had, as any newspaper's want ads dem- 
onstrate, but only about half as many 
as were offered ten years ago. One rea 
son that many of the jobs are going beg- 
ging is that some unemployed people 
can afford to be choosy about work 
For instance, in New York, dishwashing 
at the minimum wage of $2.30 per hr 
pays less than the unemployment com- 
pensation ($95 a week) available to a 
skilled worker who is out ofa job. But ac- 
cording to New York State Labor Com 
missioner Philip Ross, a more important 
reason is that most advertised jobs re- 
quire some skills, and high schools 
“don't train enough people for work that 
is available.” 

Whatever the answer is to these 
problems, Easterners have a sense that 
Washington under Carter will be more 
interested in finding it. For starters, they 
applaud his proposals to stimulate the 
economy by tax cults and other means 
There are other encouraging signs for 
the East. Pittsburgh has been buoyed by 
predictions of a good year for steel, and 
New York City by the Ford Adminis- 
tration’s approval of $1 billion to replace 
the crumbling West Side Highway with 
a six-lane interstate Westway 


et few people expect all the so 

lutions to come from Washing 

ton. Said Roscoe Brown Jr., di- 

rector of New York Universi- 
ty’s Institute of Afro-American Affairs 
‘More and more people realize that we 
have to help ourselves. Local groups are 
getting together to do things in neigh 
borhoods—fighting crime, getting base- 
ball teams going, raising money for hos 
pitals and libraries. That sort of thing is 
very encouraging.” 

Because of the lack 
tations from Carter, expressions of en- 
thusiasm—or even keen interest-——are 
rare. Many middle-class people seem 
more preoccupied with the latest fads 
Chinese cooking. exercise-cum-dance 
classes and tennis dinner parties at in 
door courts. Even many political activ- 
ists are more interested in other things 
Philadelphia’s Mary Hurtig, a delegate 
to the Democratic National Convention 
said that at three different parties over 
a single weekend “we all found ourselves 
talking about King Kong, Network and 
Rocky.” Added Hurtig: “Maybe we're 
just being realistic. Maybe we know this 
time that we are not likely to see huge 
changes.” 

For the time being, at least, even 
many of Carter's political enemies are 
holding their fire. Said Conservative 
William Rusher, publisher of the Na- 
tional Review: “He is making some sen- 
sible appointments. People who would 
like to hate Carter haven't been given 
grounds to do so 

From this base of modest expecta- 
tions, Carter, like the man on the fur- 
nace, may have nowhere to go but up 


of high expec- 
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A SHOW-ME! 
ATTITUDE 


From Atlanta Bureau Chief Rudolph 
Rauch 


Gene Hudson's 500-acre farm in 
Warm Springs was one of the few places 
in Georgia where most of the talk was 
not about Jimmy Carter. Roughly 125 
men had gathered at the farm on a chilly 
night for the monthly meeting of the 
Chitlin’ Club, founded in 1936. Between 
liberal swigs of bourbon and peach 
moonshine, the hardy souls consumed 
200 Ibs. of boiled hog intestines, which 
smelled a lot like a thousand dirty socks 
and talked mostly of their bygone feats 
of athletic prowess. Said Hudson. “Most 
folks come to the Chitlin’ Club to eat 
and forget their worries.” But the talk 
did momentarily veer to Carter’s broth- 
er Billy. Said a brawny club member 
“That Billy is a candy ass if all he drinks 
is those sissy little 7-ounce beers. Get 





that grinnin® gentleman over here ea- 
tin’ some chitlins with us, and we'll find 
out right fast how tough he is.” 

Southerners elsewhere could hardly 
contain their pride in the first President 
from the region since 1849, Said North 
Carolina State Senator Harold Hardison 
of his friends’ eagerness to attend the In- 
auguration. “They'll be there just as sure 
as a cat’s got climbing gear.” Added 
Shelby Smith, a retired building contrac- 
tor in Helen, Ga.: “It’s been a long dry 
spell for us, and we feel a little like farm- 
ers when they get that first whiff of need- 
ed rain 


HOUSE IN ARCHERY, GA., NEAR WHERE CARTER SPENT HIS BOYHOOD 
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More than regional pride lies behind 
the enthusiasm. Most Southerners think 
Carter will find the right approach to un- 
employment and inflation, the two prob- 
lems that head most lists of priorities 
They also share his views on cutting 
Government waste and overhauling the 
tax system. Said Atlanta Artist Charles 
Mitchell, who carved the 5-ft.-wide ma- 
hogany presidential seal that will hang 
behind Carter as he watches the Inau- 
gural parade: ‘Carter's hit on a lot of 
things that I’ve been fussing about for 
years, and now he’s trying to do some- 
thing. The commentators all say it’s not 
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practical. but I’m for him trying.” 

Something of the same spirit was In 
evidence when James B. Hunt Jr., 39, 
was sworn in as North Carolina’s new 
Governor at a celebration that said a 
good deal about the South today. There 
were vestiges of the Old South: the of- 
ficial organizers served nothing stronger 
than nonalcoholic Catawba grape Juice, 
though they tolerated hip flasks of bour- 
bon and Scotch. But there were also el- 
ements of the New South: many of 
the majorettes in the inaugural pa- 
rade were black. and at the ball, after 
some foot-stomiping folk dances by 
the Grandfather Mountain Cloggers 
the North Carolina Dance Theater 
performed an excerpt from The Nut 
cracker. Said Hunt. “We have to in 
volve people. and we simply must be 
more creative in asking them to get 
involved 


ary Southerners are fond 

of comparing Carter to 

Franklin Roosevelt. Said 

Pulmer Harden, 75, over a 
belt-busting dinner of fried chicken 
and corn bread at Ma Hull's restau- 
rant in Atlanta: “He’s taking over 
like Roosevelt did, when the coun 
try is down and whipped.” Vander- 
bilt University Chancellor Alexan- 
der Heard makes the same compar- 
ison—limited though it is since the 
situation today is quite different. He 
thinks Carter may have the tougher 
job. Said Heard: “F.D.R. faced a 
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clear crisis; Carter faces something more 
difficult: a chronic crisis. In 1933 the fis- 
cal resources of the Government were 
almost untapped; today they're badly 
strained. Then, federal programs were 
a novel way of solving problems; today 
we have the sense that even elaborate, 
well-staffed federal programs aren't the 
answer. Finally, there’s an added bur- 
den for leadership today of hating to 
prove integrity and good intentions al- 
most every day.” 

Nonetheless, Heard believes that 
“Carter is tough enough to do the things 
needed. My hope is that he is imagi- 


native enough.” Added Janice May, a 
political scientist at the Austin campus 
of the University of Texas: “This ts 
change. and change is for the best. I’n 
looking forward to it because Carter has 
a combination of backgrounds that we 
haven't had before.” Still, most people 
are not letting their enthusiasm for Car 
ter outrun their native caution. A cen- 
tury of disappointments and a tradition 
al “show-me” attitude toward newcom 
ers in public office keep most 
Southerners from expecting too much of 
any new Administration, even if it is 
headed by one of their own 








From Detroit Bureau Chief Edwin 
Reingold. 


The coldest winter in nearly a cen- 
tury dropped temperatures last week to 
—11° F. in Chicago, —31° F. in Min 
neapolis and —54° F. in Solon Springs 
Wis. Cracked a farmer in Bayfield 
County, Wis.: “It was so cold that my 
wheelbarrow wouldn't start.” To most 
Midwesterners, keeping warm was a 
much more compelling concern than 
what kind of President Jimmy Carter 
would make 

Because of a natural-gas shortage 
public schools closed in Kansas City 
Mo., and may be cut to three days a 
week in Dayton. Too much demand 


caused electric voltage to be reduced by 
5% in Detroit and other parts of Mich- 
igan, which dimmed lights almost im 
perceptibly and assured that everyone 
got some current. As an added misery 
the wells ran dry in the farm hamlet of 
Princeton, 


Kans 


and people had to 


QUIET EXPECTANCY 


truck in water. But much of it was fro- 
zen, and some citizens had to use snow 
to flush their toilets 

When Midwesterners did get around 
to talking about Carter, most of them 
sounded upbeat. Said Donald Percy, a 
vice president at the University of Wis- 
consin: “Our mood now is one of quiet 
expectancy.” Still, as Marquette Univer 
sity Sociologist Wayne Youngquist 
pointed out, Carter “doesn’t have a great 
reservoir of partisan feeling to draw on 
as a kind of cushion. He’s going to have 
to produce.” Added Theologian Martin 
Marty of the University of Chicago: “A 
lot of married couples forgo the hon- 
eymoon cruise and take up housekeep- 
ing right away. He’s going to have to do 
that 

People in rural areas were afraid 
that even though Carter will be the first 
farmer in the White House since Thom 
as Jefferson, a peanut grower may not 
understand corn-belt problems. Because 
of unseasonably dry and cold weather 


this winter, the Midwest may end up at 
harvest time with unusually low yields 
in such high-income crops as corn and 
soybeans 

Until they find out what Carter will 
do to cushion wide fluctuations in the 
prices for their crops. some farmers are 
holding off on purchases of expensive 
equipment. Others anticipate a consum- 
er rebellion over higher prices and are 
already explaining on TV that a loaf of 
bread contains only 3¢ to 4¢ worth of 
wheat. Still, there is an underlying con- 
fidence. which is demonstrated by the 
seller's market for prime agricultural 
land, In a year the price has risen by 
28%. to $2,000 an acre, outside Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, and by 45°, to $4,000 an 
acre, near Peoria, Ill 

Businessmen were reassured by Car- 
ter’s Cabinet choices. Said a top Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. executive: “Whatever 
decisions he makes, he will at least have 
the advice of people who know our prob- 
lems.” Moreover, the Midwestern eco- 
nomic outlook is improving. Detroit 
hopes to sell close to 10 million cars and 
3.5 million trucks this year, thus put- 
ting to work many of the 39.000 unem- 
ployed auto workers. In turn, the steel 
and tire industries are heading for a good 
year, and the prosperity will trickle 
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down to the rest of the region’s econ- 


omy. Said Eugene Swearingen. chair- = 
man of the Bank of Oklahoma in Tulsa, = 


Okla.: “I'm relaxed and optimistic.” 


City folk are hopeful that Carter will 2 
carry out his promises to do something = 
about the staggering problems of blight = 


and crime. Detroit Mayor Coleman 
Young foresees a new era of coopera- 
tion between the cities and the national 
Government, But others are skeptical 
about whether Carter can do much to re- 
verse urban decline. Said Psychologist 
Wayne Oates of the University of Lou- 
isville: “The great poverty in America 
today is not for money. It’s not for build- 
ings. It's for ideas. People are red of 
the old solutions.” 


ut the naysayers are in the mi- 

nority these days. For the mo- 

ment, most of the population 

seems willing to give Carter a 
chance. This was reflected in the an- 
nual Chicago Daily News poll of what 
most worries its readers. Crime ranked 
first, followed by high food prices, job se- 
curity and the quality of public schools 
To the credit of Gerald Ford and Jim- 
my Carter, concern about the presidency 
has dropped to 19th. down from tenth 
just two years ago 


THE WEST 
CAUTIOUS OPTIMISM 


From San Francisco Bureau Chief 
Joseph Boyce 


From the lush San Joaquin Valley 
in California to the Rocky Mountains. 
much of the West is suffering from se- 
vere drought. Worst hit is California, 
where the lack of significant rainfall 
since the autumn of 1975 cost farmers 
and ranchers an estimated $437 million 
last year, and snowless ski resorts have 
lost $7 million so far this season 

Of course. no new Administration 
can be expected to provide relief from 
the choking dust and cloudless skies. But 
Westerners are looking for at least some 
help from Washington in protecting 
their lands and livelihood. Said Ron 
Francis, director of the Denver-based 
American National Cattlkemen’s Asso- 
ciation: “We are against Government 
support in general. We support the law 
of supply and demand, but we need price 
support and emergency livestock loans. 
In Douglas County. Wash.. Rancher 
Gary Dalin swelled with pride because 
his 16-year-old daughter Heidi had just 
been named local Beef Princess. But in 
other respects he bemoaned the farm- 
er’s lot. Said he: “Just when the price be- 
gins to get a little better, we're seeing 
cows coming in from Canada and Mex- 
ico and frozen beef from Australia.” 

If ranchers and farmers want Jim- 
my Carter's Administration to help in 
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some areas, they emphatically want it 
to leave them alone in others. Outside 
Del Rey. Calif. Harold Shidan, 57, a 
stocky raisin grower, faulted Carter for 
endorsing the state’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to settle the three-way labor bat- 
tle between the growers, the Teamsters 
Union and Cesar Chavez's United Farm 
Workers. The proposal that Carter sup- 
ported would have permitted union or- 
ganizers to campaign on growers’ prop- 
erty and would have mandated secret 
elections for union representation. Shi- 
dan griped that he has had to pull up 
seven acres of plum trees because, at 
$2.75 per hr. for a migrant worker's la- 
bor. he could not afford to harvest them 
“The politicians should stay out of it.” 

Other farmers want the Federal! 
Government to ease up on land-use con- 
trols. This view is not shared by anoth- 
er powerful Western interest group, the 
environmentalists. Noting that vast ar- 
eas of the West are owned by the Fed- 
eral Government—up to 85% of Nevada 
—Bill Press. director of California's 
Office of Planning and Research. de- 
clared. “There is a need for the Gov- 
ernment to get its own house in order 
forest, grazing land and desert. As of 
now, the Feds have no real land-man- 
agement policy.” 

Second only to drought as a major 
worry, both on and off the farms, is the 
economy. Hamilton Cloud, 24. a black 


THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE AT SUNSET 


Yale graduate who earns less than 
$12,000 a year as a radio producer in 
Los Angeles, complained that he can- 
not afford to get married because of in- 
flation. Said he: “I'm still getting used 
to the idea that things will never be 
cheaper than they are now.” Other peo- 
ple in the West voice the almost uni- 
versal American litany of worries: street 
crime, poverty and unemployment 


o sensible Westerner expects 

Carter to solve these problems in 

four or even eight years. Besides 

the West was solid Ford country 
in November's balloting. But a cautious 
watchful and yet growing optimism per- 
meates the region. “The state of the na- 
tion is good.” said Dan Evans, the out- 
going Governor of Washington. “The 
federal system is returning to the con- 
cepts of our forefathers.” 

Westerners are attracted by Carter's 
modesty in acknowledging that he does 
not have all the answers. Said Seattle 
Housewife Ginna Dunn: “I think the 
Carters are sensible. responsible people 
I think with Carter we can begin to have 
faith in something again.” John De 
Luca. director of the California Wine In- 
stitute, believes Carter's “emphasis on 
the family. religion and the work ethic 
may be the most important thing he has 
to offer.” What if the new President fails 
to live up to his promise? Westerners be- 
lieve that the nation will endure, just as 
it did in the years of Viet Nam and 
Watergate 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Making It Easier for the New Man 


Gerald Ford’s last week in office was 
in keeping with his first. Now as then, 
he was determined to provide continuity 
in Government and reassure the Amer- 
ican people. “In sum,” said he in his 
final State of the Union address, “I can 
report that the state of the union is 
good.” 

Ford promised not to infringe on 
Jimmy Carter’s responsibilities, “but 
rather to wish him the very best in all 
that is good for our country. I wanted 
the new President to get off to an easier 
start than I had.” Ford lived up to that 
pledge in drafting the budget message 
that he is delivering this week—his last 
important act of office. His $440 billion 
budget for fiscal 1978 (beginning Oct 
1, 1977) is more liberal than expected, 
with less severe spending cuts than in 
his previous budget. Ford's projected 
deficit for fiscal 1978 is $47 billion, Car- 
ter’s about $50 billion 

When Ford arrived in the House of 
Representatives to deliver his State of 
the Union speech, he was greeted not 
only as a well-regarded former member 
but also as a President who had earned 
the gratitude of both sides of the aisle 
Democrats clapped as vigorously as Re- 
publicans when Ford walked to the lec- 
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tern, and his plain but quietly eloquent 
45-minute speech was interrupted nu- 
merous times by applause. “This report 
will be my last,” said the President, play- 
fully ad-libbing: “maybe.” 

“I am proud today that America is 
at peace,” said Ford. “None of our sons 
are fighting and dying in battle any- 
where in the world.” But he warned 
against cutbacks in defense spending 
“The U.S. would risk the most serious 
political consequences if the world came 
to believe that our adversaries have a de- 
cisive margin of superiority.” 

At home Ford pointed with pride 
to his success in trimming the inflation 
rate from 12.2% when he took office 
to a current 5%. Though he acknowl- 
edged that unemployment remained too 
high, he noted that 4 million more peo- 
ple were at work now than in the spring 
of 1975 

Ford's budget calls for personal and 
corporate tax cuts worth $7 billion this 
fiscal year and $15 billion in 1978—a fu- 
tile gesture, since Congress is sure lo pass 
Jimmy Carter’s own $10 billion to $14 
billion tax program, which relies most 
heavily on temporary rebates 

Ford’s temperate approach pul to 
rest the fears of Carter people that they 
might have to make drastic 
changes in a perilously brief 
time—by Feb. 15, they must 
have their own fiscal 1978 bud- 
get prepared to submit to Con- 
gress. Without having to worry 
about the budget totals, they 
are free to concentrate on spe- 
cific areas where they can take 
issue with Ford. He requests a 
sizable $12.9 billion jump in 
defense spending, to $123.1 
billion. Carter can trim $5 bil- 
lion or more from the total—as 
he pledged in the campaign 

withoul upsetting many 
Pentagon plans 

Ford seeks to phase out the 
existing $2.4 billion public 
service employment program, 
which currently provides 260,- 
000 jobs. This is patently un- 
acceptable to Carter, whose 
economic stimulus package 
calls for at least 600.000 jobs 
and the expenditure of $4 bil- 
lion to $6 billion. Nor is Car- 
ter likely to go along with 
Ford's proposal to cut the $5.6 
billion food-stamp program by 
$900 million. But for the most 
part, the Carter Administra- 
tion can live quite comfortably 
with Ford's unexpectedly gen- 
erous legacy. Says Bert Lance, 
incoming director of the Office 
of Management and Budget 
“Basically, the Carter budget 
will be a Ford budget 
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BELL AT JUDICIARY COMMITTEE HEARING 


THE TRANSITION 


Surprises and 


As their Senate hearings began. all 
of Jimmy Carter’s nominees for the Cab- 
inet seemed certain to receive routine 
confirmation, but the questions drew 
comments from the candidates that 
were anything but commonplace—and 
touched off an explosion or two 

Secretary of State-designate Cyrus 
Vance admitted that US. involvement 
in Viet Nam had been “a mistake” and 
that he, as the Pentagon's No. 2 official 
in the mid-’60s, had made “more than 
my share of mistakes.” Incoming La- 
bor Secretary F. Ray Marshall revealed 
that he had urged an economic stim- 
ulus package with a much greater em- 
phasis on Government support of jobs 
than the plan approved by Carter. Fiery 
Patricia Harris, HUD nominee, rebuked 
Senator William Proxmire for challeng- 
ing her qualifications to represent the 
poor who need housing help. “I am a 
black woman,” she said, “the daughter 
of a dining-car waiter. While there may 
be others who forget what it meant to 
be excluded from the dining rooms of 
this very building, Senator. I shall nev- 
er forget.” 

Tough Luck. Joseph Califano. the 
prospective HEW Secretary. reaffirmed 
his opposition to using federal funds to 
pay for any woman's abortion. “What 
you're saying is that if she is poor and 
can't afford a private abortion, then 
it’s just tough luck, isn't it?” asked 
Oregon Republican Bob Packwood 
Whether a woman is “rich or poor 
Califano insisted. “aboruon is wrong 
and federal funds should not be used 
for providing abortions.” Califano said 
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HARRIS REPLYING TO SENATORS 


Sparks on the Hill 


however, that he would carry out laws 
under which about 300,000 abortions a 
year are financed by the Medicaid 
program 

The only serious controversy re- 
volved around the nomination of Car- 
ter’s fellow Georgian and longtime 
friend, Federal Judge Griffin Bell, to be 
Attorney General. The N.A.A.C.P., the 
Congressional Black Caucus and some 
liberal Democrats all assailed Bell. Jo- 
seph Rauh, vice chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action, charged that 
Bell had given “aid and comfort to seg- 
regationists” while an Atlanta attorney, 
chief of staff to Georgia’s segregationist 
Governor Ernest Vandiver and a mem- 
ber of the federal bench. Black Caucus 
Chairman Parren Mitchell accused Bell 
of being “the mastermind of Georgia's 
massive resistance” to school desegre- 
gation when he advised Vandiver from 
1959 to 1961 

Bell and his defenders insisted that 
he had, in fact, been a “moderate” on in- 
tegration matters in the years when such 
a role was unpopular in the South. His 
aim in advising Vandiver, he said, was 
to keep the public schools open, rather 
than abandoned (“Open on a segregated 
basis,” scoffed the N.A.A.C.P.’s Clarence 
Mitchell). Bell won a resounding en- 
dorsement as being professionally qual- 
ified from former Watergate Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski. Some South- 
ern blacks also came to his defense 

Bell admitted he had made some 
mistakes as a judge. But times have 
changed, he said, “and we do have re- 
demption in this country.” 


uvis Worle 
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KEN HAWK 


The Quiet Revolutionaries 


Jimmy Carter's palace guard is now 
Official: it is mainly Georgian, mainly 
young and mainly unfamiliar with 
Washington. When the names were an- 
nounced, some old hands in the nation’s 
capital wondered—as is customary with 
every changeover to a new Administra- 
tion—if the new White House staff real- 
ly had the talent and the experience to 
live up to the job. Certainly the tran- 
sition has not been smooth, despite Car- 
ter’s avowals that it would be the best- 
planned in history. But the incoming 
President’s men are bright, dedicated 
and diligent, and even their critics must 
admit that they have already pulled off 
one startling surprise: getting their men- 
tor elected in the first place. 

Free Access. Carter chose Hamil- 
ton Jordan, 32, his shrewd and affable 
campaign manager, to be his chief polit- 
ical adviser, Jordan has been a loyalist 
since 1966, when Carter was running his 
losing race for the Georgia governor- 
ship. Another key role will be played by 
Press Secretary Jody Powell, 33, who be- 
gan working for Carter as his chauffeur 
in his 1970 gubernatorial contest. 

Issues Coordinator Stuart Eizenstat, 
34, a Harvard Law graduate who helped 
shape the Democratic platform for Car- 
ter, will become domestic affairs advis- 
er. Frank Moore, 41, who irritated many 
politicians during the campaign by fail- 
ing to return phone calls, will nonethe- 
less handle congressional relations. Jack 
Watson, 38, a former Marine who grad- 
uated from Harvard Law School and 
later helped Carter as governor, will di- 
rect relations between the White House 
and the Cabinet. Campaign Treasurer 
Robert Lipshutz will take over as White 
House counsel. A senior partner in a suc- 
cessful Atlanta law firm, Lipshutz has 
advised Carter for almost ten years and, 


at 55, is the grand old man of the staff. 

Carter had earlier dropped plans to 
name Greg Schneiders, 29, as his pres- 
idential appointments secretary because 
of reports that he had improperly col- 
lected unemployment benefits while 
running a Washington restaurant con- 
sulting firm. However, Schneiders was 
cleared last week by U.S. Attorney Earl 
J. Silbert of any wrongdoing and is ex- 
pected to get another job. Meantime, 
Carter named Tim Kraft, 35, to handle 
his appointments. Kraft impressed his 
boss by engineering the key victories in 
the Iowa caucus and the Pennsylvania 
primary 

Carter’s problems, if any, may be 
less with his people than the way he pro- 
poses to use them. Instead of naming a 
chief of staff and creating a well-defined 
pecking order, Carter plans to give his 
top half-dozen assistants free access to 
the Oval Office. If that proves to be too 
inefficient, the betting is that Jordan or 
Lipshutz will emerge as the head man 
In his favor, Lipshutz has his years, his 
avuncular manner and his legal savvy 
He will preside over the morning staff 
meetings 

New Breed. Carter plans to cut the 
size of the present White House staff of 
485 by about 30%. Jody Powell, for ex- 
ample, will have nine fewer aides than 
Ford's press office. Powell already has 
a reputation for being disorganized; yet 
with a diminished staff, he will be ex- 
pected to oversee speechwriting as well 
as the news operation 

For all the concern about the incom- 
ing staff, Jordan insists that the new 
breed in the White House will conduct 
a quiet revolution. The emphasis is on 
the word quiet. “Before we start tearing 
things apart,” he says, “we're going to 
see what really needs to be torn apart.” 
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DIPLOMACY 


His Legacy: Realism and Allure 


Since 1970. TIME Diplomatic Editor 
Jerrold Schecter has been 
world of Henry Kissinger. His assessment 
of the man who reshaped U.S 


them. apparently. are real enough 
Members of a _ right-wing 
group in Israel are said to have put up 
$150.000 for his assassination 
Discussing his 





covering the extremist 
foreien 


policy record. Kissinger 
compares the world of 1968 with that 
of 1976. When he came to the White 
House. Berlin was a flash point for 
World War Il. and there were 500.000 
American troops in Viet Nam. There 


was litthe American presence or influ 


After all the years of high drama 
the secret missions Overseas. the ex 
hausting negotiauions when everything 
depended upon him, it seems hard to be- 
lieve that Henry Kissinger will no long 
er be the US. Secretary of State. There ence in the Middle East outside of Is 
will never be another like him—a pros- rael, no relations with Communist 
pect that pleases his enemies as much China, and cold-war jargon dominated 
as it saddens his admirers. The debate any dialogue with Moscow 
on Henry the K’s legacy is just starting All this has changed. He leaves with 
and promises to grow—and grow. He the US 
is. as Psychohistorian Bruce Mazlish ex- throughout the world. The damage of 
plains, “one of those figures, like a the Viet Nam War and Watergate has 
Churchill or a De Gaulle. who bestride been contained. Despite the buildup of 


poised for new initiatives 





KISSINGER LOOKING OUT OVER JERUSALEM FROM KING DAVID HOTEL (1975) 
Leaving with the U.S. poised for new initiatives. 


Soviet conventional forces. the outbreak 
of a major war seems remote 
How much did Kissinger contribute 
to these changes? Was he simply a bril 
liant tactical negotiator, or did he begin 
building the “structure of peace” he 
sought and lay the foundations for a 
permanent foreign policy”? In his be 
half. Kissinger can mount an impressive 
case. His design for a global fore 


their eras and dominate by the sheer 
weight of their character. Such figures 
take on mythical. as well as historical at- 
tributes, even in their own me 

The Secretary's secret diplomacy 
and his secret-swinger life-style ener 
gized the Nixon years and turned them 
into the Kissinger era. To critics, such 
as a former Cabinet rival, “most of Kis- 
singers performance was theater and 
the rest was ficuon.” His “balance of 
power” approach has been attacked as 
reflecting a static view of the world that 
overemphasized 
ships and squandered 


pol 





icy included a comprehensive economic 
military 
long-term goals. He has sought to ex- 
plain the new reality that 
America is sull the world’s 


political and approach with 


superpower relation althougt 


American assets greatest eco 


without deriving strategic benefits. New nomic power and possesses massive mil- 
York 7imes Columnist Anthony Lewis itary strength we no longer enjo 
has accused him of conducting foreign meaningful nuclear supremacy For 
policy with “cynical brutality Kissin- Kissinger, this has meant the imperative 
ger shrugs off attacks with a quip: “Even of survival) building a process of neg 

paranoid can have enemies.” Some of uiation and the policy of detente. It ha 
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meant playing the Russians against the 
Chinese while never admitting he was 
engaging in such a dangerous game 

The high point for Kissinger was the 
opening to China. He was elated with 
the secret trip to Peking in July 197] 

the first of nine he was to make. Later 

leafing through his massive blue brief. 
ing book. Kissinger explained how his 
talks with Chou En-lai had produced a 
conceptual overview” resulting in the 
Shanghai communique and a new be- 
ginning. The Secretary leaves office con 
vinced that the Chinese hope the US 
will preserve world order by acting as a 
counterweight to the Soviet Union 

Detente. oversold by Nixon in his ef 
forts to survive. has languished. Yet the 
framework is there. ready to be used by 
the Carter Administration in more re- 
alistic fashion. The new US 
can make threats or promises—and car 
ry them out—to strengthen what Nixon 
and Kissinger began 

One of Kissinger’s bitterest disap 
pointments was President Ford's deci 
sion not to press for a SALT agreement 
in 1976. which the Secretary believed 
was possible and would have been a po 
litical asset. But Ford. in the midst of 
his fight for nominauion, was not will 
ing to make the decisions and face the 
danger that Ronald Reagan would ac 
cuse him of bowing to the Soviets 

Kissinger leaves a SALT I) package 
that has Soviet agreement—in principle 

on a 10°¢ reduction in the overall ceil 

ing on nuclear weapons. from 2.400 to 
2.200. plus a series of trade-offs limiting 
the range of Soviet Backfire bombers 
and American cruise missiles 

Standing Alone. Although he has 
been accused of being soft on the Soviet 
Union. Kissinger’s Middle East policy 
drove the Russians from Egypt (20.000 
advisers in 1968) and weakened their in 
fluence in Syria. In 1973 
when Kissinger stood alone staring at 
the Sphinx on his first visit to Egypt 
there were no U'S. diplomatic relations 
with Cairo. Soon the first Jewish Amer 
ican Secretary of State was being hailed 
by President Anwar Sadat as “my dear 
friend Henry.” Kissinger offered Sadat 
the opportunity for peace and economic 
development with Western backing. As 
Kissinger was fond of saying. “All the 
Russians can offer is war. bul we car 
bring the peace.” Syria also realizes that 
only the U.S. can influence Israel to 
ward a Golan Heights settlement 

While brokering Israel's disengage 
ment from Egypt and Syria. and press 
ng for a Sina) agreement 


President 


November 


Kissinger in 
augurated shuttle diplomacy (a 
99 days) and established a new magic 
carpet style of personalized negouations 


His step-by-step approach has been the 





ynly successful pattern for Middle East 
talks since the troop-withdrawa 
nents of 1948 and 1956 

As his triumphs multiplied. Kissin 


aeree 


yer became his own worst enemy. Al 


though veiled by his wit There can 


be a crisis next week. My schedule 










That's the 1977 Toyota Celica. Hot 

because Celica was chosen as Motor Trend's 1976 Import Car of the Year. Hot 

because there are three models, including the racy '77 GT Liftback. Hot be- 

cause the Celicas are built with Toyota's famous toughness and durability. Their 

welded unitized-body construction eliminates body nuts and bolts to make 
ae sae them three of the most durable cars on the road. 


Hot Performer. The '77 Celicas are powered by the rev- 
~ olutionary 20R engine—a 2.2 liter overhead cam design. 
) Built from the spe up to a power, oe a great 



























mission got 37 mpg highway, 22 mpg / 
city. These mileage figures are estimates. The actual 
mileage you get will vary depending on your driving 
habits and your cars condition and equipment. Califor- 
nia and EPA designated high altitude ratings will be lower. 


Hot Items. A lot of hot features come standard on the 
1977 Celicas. Like MacPherson strut front suspension, 
steel-belted radials, power front disc brakes, rally clock, reclining bucket 
seats, tinted glass, and much more. Were proud of the '77 Celicas. In fact, 
we're proud enough to say, if you can find a better built small car than 
Toyota... buy it 
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ss “t., that’s the breaks. 


Regular and Menthol 


in soft and hard pack ; 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
17mg. “tar” 1.1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette—hard pack, by FTC Method; 18 mg. “tar.” 1.1 mg. nicotine, av percigaretie—son pack, FTC Report Apr.'76, 
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is already full”), his fascination with 
power often seemed to his critics far re- 
moved from the lofty goals he espoused. 
More important, his role in the wire- 
tapping of newsmen and Government 
officials and his demands for vindication 
at an emotional press conference in Salz- 
burg eroded his credibility. 

Those who worked most closely with 
him believe that he will be best remem- 
bered for his role in limiting the impact 
of Watergate on U.S. foreign policy by 
performing as the “President for foreign 
policy.” He maintained negotiations 
with the Soviet Union and in the Mid- 
dle East. After Nixon resigned, Con- 
gress reasserted its authority over the 
Executive and curbed the Secretary's 
power to act on his own. Says Indiana’s 
Democratic Congressman John Brade- 
mas, who opposed Kissinger on aid to 
Turkey: “Personally Kissinger is charm- 
ing and witty, but he does not under- 
stand the American system of separa- 
tion of powers.” 

Destroyed Dreams. Kissinger’s 
dreams of building the structure of peace 
in the second Nixon term were de- 
stroyed. Instead, he conducted damage- 
limiting operations. On dark days he 
would confide, “I just hope I can hold 
things together for my successor.” 

He quickly realized, however, that 
a continued display of Spenglerian pes- 
simism would only further hamper his 
actions. In his final year, he sought to 
move into southern Africa, an area he 
had long neglected, and tried to create 
a policy for dealing equitably with the 
developing nations. 

Kissinger, who has never forgotten 
that 13 members of his family died in 
Nazi concentration camps, stressed the 
importance of human rights in Chile, 
as if to compensate for his earlier role 
in the “destabilization” of Salvador 
Allende. Those who sat with him in 
closed staff meetings describe “an in- 
tellectualized approach to moral val- 
ues.” The Secretary would argue, “Why 
berate our friends? We cannot choose 
our allies, we must make the best of 
them.” He justified the use of secret 
means for what he believed to be high- 
er moral ends, “not abstract principles 
but elements of national survival.” 

As he writes his memoirs, Kissinger 
undoubtedly will tell his story with vi- 
sion and wit, although the Viet Nam 
and Cambodia chapters may be dif- 
ficult to compose. Interviewing Kissin- 
ger was always a jousting match in 
which he often spoke for history. In- 
deed, with his vitality and drive, he 
sought as Secretary of State to over- 
power the forces of history. The chal- 
lenge fascinated him and gave diplo- 
macy a new allure for millions. He is 
only half joking when he says he will 
be back in 1981, the year another pres- 
idential term will begin. Henry Kis- 
singer had his failures, but his imag- 
ination—and often brutal, brilliant 
analysis of problems—established a new 
realism in American foreign policy 
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FORMER CHAIRMAN MARY LOUISE SMITH CONGRATULATES NEWLY ELECTED WILLIAM BROCK 
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Everyone's Second Choice 


“There’s going to be a battle roy- 
al,” predicted one Republican official 
nine weeks ago when Mary Louise 
Smith quit as the G.O.P.’s national 
chairman. A wise forecast: the Repub- 
licans promptly began a raucous free- 
for-all—in the best brawling style of 
the Democrats—to decide who should 
get the job. Last week 161 members of 
the National Committee finally con- 
vened in Washington's Hilton Hotel 
and, after three ballots, settled on a com- 
promise candidate: former U.S. Senator 
William Brock III of Tennessee 

As the fray developed, President 
Ford's choice was his efficient and low- 
keyed campaign manager, James Baker 
of Texas. Early in January, Ford en- 
dorsed Baker, but he was opposed by 
Ronald Reagan, and John Connally was 
indifferent. Baker had some other prob- 
lems as well. Word got out that he had 
$1.8 million left in the campaign kitty 
last fall and failed to spend it during 
Ford's come-from-behind stretch drive 
That money could have paid for adver- 
lising in Hawaii and Ohio, where a 
switch of some 18,000 votes would have 
given Ford a full term in the White 
House. In his defense, Baker claimed 
that the funds had been allocated to the 
state chairmen, who failed to use all of 
them. Still, a political realist, Baker 
dropped out of the race early last week 
Said he: “I didn’t have the fire in my 
gut to go through with it.” 

That left Utah National Commit- 
teeman Richard Richards, Reagan's 
man, to fight strenuously to the end for 
the job. To woo the moderates, Rich- 
ards downplayed his Reagan connection 
by promising, if elected, to “favor any 
candidate of any political philosophy.” 
But his lack of national recognition 
handicapped him. as did his concession 


to committee members: “I'm a techni- 
cian,” Managed by longtime Reagan 
Operative Lyn Nofziger, Richards got 
only 48 out of the 81 votes required to 
win on the first two ballots—coming in 
second both times—but he could not 
build on his conservative base. 

Brock engineered his victory by pre- 
senting himself as everyone's second 
choice. He was plagued by a loser’s im- 
age after James Sasser, a former chair- 
man of Tennessee's Democratic Party, 
took away his Senate seat in Novem- 
ber. But the handsome Brock, heir to a 
candymaking fortune, is a good nuts- 
and-bolts organizer who is conservative 
enough for Reagan's people though he 
backed Ford for the presidency last year 
He has opposed foreign aid and hand- 
gun licensing, but did vote with the lib- 
erals against no-knock legislation. 

Warring Wings. Early on, Brock 
helped defuse fears that he would use 
the chairmanship as a launching pad for 
a try at becoming Governor of Tennes- 
see in 1978. Promising to serve as party 
leader through 1980, Brock maintained 
“You can’t take this job if you are in- 
terested in your own candidacy.” Even 
so, only Baker's withdrawal sealed the 
victory for Brock. The winner promptly 
declared that he would strive to bridge 
the ideological split between the two 
warring wings of the Republicans. He 
got some strong support from Richards, 
who confessed that he had been getting 
ready to vote for the Tennessean him- 
self. Added Nofziger: “We have no prob- 
lems with Brock. He's a good conser- 
vative, and we'll work hard with him.” 
The new chairman promised to try to re- 
build the G.O.P. from “the bottom up” 
—a vow often made, and forgotten, by 
Republicans—as the party starts to get 
ready for the 1978 elections 
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THE ARMY 
YOUR SON OR DAUGHTER 
OVER THE NEXT 



















INTRODUCING A NEW 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Starting January 1, 
1977, your son or 
daughter can accumulate 
up to $8100 for college 
or vocational-technical 
school during just 36 
months in the Army. 

Under this 
Educational Assist- 
ance Program, they 
can save from $50 to 
$75 each month, 
with their savings 
matched 2 for 1! 

And that adds up. 


FOR EVERY DOLLAR 
THEY SAVE TOWARD COLLEGE, 
TWO WILL BE ADDED. 
By participating in the 

new program, a young 
person gets three dollars 
back for every dollar saved 
toward college or vocational- 
technical school —the dollar 
saved plus the additional two 
dollars of matching funds. 
If the maximum of $75 
a month is saved ($2700 
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SAVE $8100 FOR COLLEGE 
THREE YEARS. 


over 36 months), $5400 will 
be added for a total of $8100. 
If the minimum of $50 a 
month is saved ($1800 over 
36 months), $3600 will be 
added for a total of $5400. 


HOW DO THEY COLLECT? 


Assuming your son or 
daughter has finished the 
36-month enlistment in the 
Army and has deposited, 
for example, $75 to the edu- 
cational fund each month, 
the $8100 accumulated 
under the program will be 
paid in monthly installments 
of $225 for each month of 
college or vocational-technical 
school completed. 

If they decide not to 
continue schooling after the 
Army, they get back all the 
money saved. The matching 
funds will be paid only if used 
toward completing up to 
four years of college or 
vocational-technical school. 
The extra $5400 matching 
amount becomes a strong 
incentive for a young person 
to continue with school. 


THEY CAN ALSO GOTO 
COLLEGE WHILE IN THE ARMY 
AND WE PAY UP TO 75% 
OF THE TUITION. 


If your son or daughter 
enlists in today’s Army, all 
kinds of educational oppor- 
tunities are open for earning 
college or vocational- 
technical credits right on 
post with the Army paying 
up to 75% of the tuition. 
Under Project AHEAD, 
for example, a young person 
can enlist in the Army and 
start a college or vocational- 
technical school program at 
the same time. Over 1400 col- 
leges and universities around 
the country now participate in 
Project AHEAD. It’s a great 
chance for a young person to 
get a jump on the future. 


YOUR LOCAL 
ARMY REPRESENTATIVE IS THE 
PERSON TO TALK TO NEXT. 


This new Educational 
Assistance Program, along 
with all of the other educational 
benefits the Army offers, will 
help your son or daughter 


serve their country better as 
soldiers now, citizens later. 
There’s no better time to start 
getting that education than 
now. Your local Army Repre- 
sentative has full details on all 
the educational and other 
opportunities for young 
people in today’s Army. 

Or, if you’d like us to send 

the information to you, just 
mail the coupon. Or call 
800-431-1976 toll free. 

In NY, call 800-243-5614. 


oe Oe _om on 
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Army Opportunities 

P.O. Box 1776 

Mount Vernon, NY 10550 

Please send me more information about 

the new Educational Assistance 

Program and other opportunities for 

young people in today’s Army. 


Ms./Mr/M 
Address 

City 

State Zip 
Phor 


The telephone number and address of 
your local Army Representative is 
listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Recruiting” 


Join the people 
who've joined the Army. 
t's an education, too. 
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WILLIAMS, LONGET & ATTORNEY RON AUSTIN LEAVE COURT AFTER GUILTY VERDICT 


TRIALS 


The Aspen Affair 


There was little snow on the slopes 
above Aspen, Colo.. last week, but the 
skiers in the chic resort had plenty to 
take their minds off the discouragingly 
good weather. Down in the Pitkin Coun- 
ty courthouse, the likes of Jack Nich- 
olson shared a front bench with news- 
men from papers as far away as London 
In the back of the crowded room, spec- 
tators stood on piles of law books and 
craned their necks to catch a glimpse 
of the defendant. Claudine Longet, 34 
one of the town’s beautiful people, was 
on trial for shooting her ski-ace lover 
Vladimir (“Spider”) Sabich 

The event, like Aspen itself, brought 
together the worlds of big-buck enter- 
tainment and world-class skiing. The 
waif-like. French-born defendant had 
been a lead Folies-Bergere showgirl in 
Las Vegas. There she met Andy Wil- 
liams, the Kennedys’ favorite crooner, 
and ended up marrying him and his 
singing career. After 14 years of mar- 
riage and three children, they were di- 
vorced in 1975, but by then Longet had 
moved in with Sabich. The skier, a for- 
mer world pro champion, was a cele- 
brated bon vivant who owned a $250,000 
mountaintop house in Aspen. It was 
there, while he was washing his fa 
that Longet killed him on March 21 

After the shooting, Longet told po- 
lice that she had found a .22-cal. pistol 
in the house and had decided to ask Sa- 
bich how to operate it, thinking the gun 
would be good protection when he was 
away. As they talked the gun fired. hit- 
ting him in the abdomen. Murder was 
out, but she was indicted for 
manslaughter 
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‘reckless 


The prosecution team, led by Levi's- 
clad Assistant District Attorney Ashley 
Anderson, 29, based much of its claim 
that Longet had behaved recklessly on 
the testimony of Aspen Detective Da- 
vid Garms. He related how Longet had 
told him after the shooting, “I raised the 
gun and playfully went ‘Boom, boom, 
and it went off.” Anderson also tried to 
establish that Longet was reckless by na- 
ture. He called Williams to testify 
against his ex, but the singer defended 
her. He denied that he had told an As- 
pen neighbor the day after the shooting 
that Longet was a “crazy gal who likes 
to drive fast, ski fast and take chances.” 

No Joke. For the defense, Longet 

wan and wide-eyed and conservative- 
ly turned out in shirt and sweater—was 
her own best witness. She told the ju- 
rors that “Spider and I loved each other 
very much,” an assertion that contra- 
dicted local gossip that their relationship 
was on the skids. The word was that Sa 
bich had ordered Longet to leave be- 
cause he was tired of her jealous, in 
hibiting manner. Prosecutor Anderson 
claimed to have a witness whom Spider 
had bet $100 that Longet would be gone 
by April, but he never produced one 

On the stand, Longet flinched when 
she was handed the gun to show the jury 
how she had held it. Whispered Lon- 
get: “I continued walking toward him. 
telling him I wanted to know more about 
it.” Had she raised the gun “playfully”? 
asked Anderson. She shook her head 
“I wouldn't joke with guns.” 

Longet told how she had asked Sa- 
bich if “the lever [the safety switch] is 
on the spot; is it safe? And he said, ‘Yes. 
it won't fire “~ Weedman interjected. 
“And then the gun went off?” Her eyes 
filled with tears, Longet said. “Yes.” In 
the gallery. Williams was wet-eyed too 
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‘Spider called my name.” said Lon- 
gel, “maybe three times, and he slid 
down. | told him to try to make it. He 
was fainting. and | tried to give him 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, and | 
was telling him to please make it” 

In his summation, Defense Attorney 
Charles Weedman implored the jury to 
‘look at the grief in her face hold 
her hand. and ask yourselves. “Guilty or 
not guilty? 

After just 35 hours. the jury sup- 
plied the answer: guilty. but of crimi- 
nally negligent homicide. a lesser offense 
than reckless manslaughter. Maximum 
possible sentence: two years in jail and 
a $5,000 fine. Her lawyers immediately 
began considering an appeal, and Lon- 
get proclaimed defiantly: “I have too 
much respect and love for living things 
to be guilty of this crime 


CRIME 


Rich Man, Poor Man 


His first message was found last Feb- 


ruary on the windshield of his aban 
doned car: “I'm a rich man.” That he 
was, emphatically. Richard Charles 


Rees had just walked off his job in San 
Mateo, Calif... as a guard on a Brinks ar- 
mored car, and he had $516,305 in a 
champagne case tucked under his arm 
Last week, after eleven months on the 
lam, Rees, 27. was under the strong arm 
of the law. FBI agents finally caught up 
with him in the tiny New Mexico town 
of Villanueva (pop. 300). His cash sup- 
ply: just $390 

How did Rees blow the rest? Before 
his arrest he told “My Story” in a re- 
markable communiqué to the world, re- 
vealing in disillusioning detail an unsus- 
pected peril in stealing a fortune: your 
new friends can be as larcenous as you, 
and as dangerous as the cops. Rees’ 17- 
page letter was sent to San Francisco 
Chronicle Columnist Herb Caen, who 
mentioned it in an item this month and 
sent the manuscript to the FBI 

Rees described how he had to pay a 
whopping $5,000 to a former bootlegger 
to drive him to Santa Cruz. Eventually 
Rees landed in Fort Worth, where he 
frequented the topless nightclub circuit 
and met the lady known in his letter as 
L” 

She nearly did him in. They invest- 
ed in a nightclub, and he gave her a "76 
Pacer. “TV and sound” equipment, “a 
wardrobe worth thousands.” a $7,500 
bond and a $9,000 bank account. He 
also bought her brother a new truck and 
her mother a color-television set 

For himself, Rees purchased a $16.- 
000 plot of land, and he met a bookie 
who would let him play the ponies at 
$2,000 a crack. But, he claimed, he 
“found out that it was a scam [a con 
game] and had the guy beat up. They 
broke one side of his rib cage. He had 
taken me for a bunch.” 

When Rees finally decided to split 
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Frankly, 
bathroom tissue is limited- 
its dry. 





You also need Wet Ones moist towelettes 
for complete personal cleanliness. 


Bathroom tissue is basic to our personal cleanliness. Yet it does have 
its limitations — it’s dry. And anything that’s dry just can’t cleanse as 
well as something that’s wet. Which is why Wet Ones towelettes take 
personal cleanliness a step further. Use Wet Ones after you use 
bathroom tissue. Wet Ones cleanse thoroughly and effectively 
because each towelette is pre-moistened with a mild cleansing 
solution that’s gentle enough for a baby. 







Wl Keep Wet Ones in your bathroom right 
along with the tissue as a final step in 
personal cleanliness. You'll find them helpful 
in keeping yourself as clean as you would like 
to be. They’re ideal for young children who 
ae might not be as careful as they should. 





Wet Ones are made of soft, 
strong cloth that’s completely 
flushable. And they're clinically tested 
for mildness, so they're perfect 

for feminine hygiene. 


For use away from home, 
Wet Ones are available in a 
convenient Porta-Pack that 
fits in purse or pocket. 





Get the 
Porta-Pack 
for use 
away from home. 


Wet Ones-tre final step 


to personal cleanliness. 
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BEGINNING OF THE FUGITIVE'S LETTER 
Did he want to get caught? 
the law was close by and they had bet- 
ter be careful 
The FBI, which had been tracking 
RICHARD REES UNDER GUARD IN SANTA FE Rees for months. finally found him vis- 
iting friends in Villanueva, 45 miles 
he wrote, “I had left pretty close to southeast of Santa Fe. When the agents 
$250,000 in Fort Worth.” With the © strolled in, Rees was armed with a .22 


nightclub and her loot, L “could have 
been set up for life, but she chose to have 
me hunted down.” Rees claimed his old 
girl friend sent three “hit men” to stalk 
him in Austin, Texas, where he took the 
girl he called “K.” 

No Fight. K turned out to be little 
better than L. She got a cabin cruiser. 
but Rees left her, too, when he found 
out that she was a “lesbian swinger and 
crazy.” Eluding the purported gunmen 

he did not explain how—the fugitive 
moved on, alone, to Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe, “where every time I looked 
around the FBI was on my trail.” 

By the time Rees mailed his letter 
his life had changed: “I never stay in 
one town more than two days, and since 
my money has all but run out I guess 
I have gone the way of the hippy. Of all 
the life-styles I have been through, I like 
this one the best.” His plans for the New 
Year: to see the rest of the U.S 

Rees left behind in northern Cal 
ifornia a bride of eight months named 
Renee, who was baffled by his sudden 
turn to crime. She described him as a de- 
pendable, gentle sort who likes to “put 
ter around the and fool with 
plants.” Said she: “I felt we had every- 
thing going for us. He never really com 
plained about lack of money. I still can- 
not understand why he did tt 

Nor can the FBI. Said one agent: “He 
was a Marine. He had been in Viet Nam 
He didn’t have a record, How do you fig 
ure it?” As for why Rees wrote his con 
the FBI's Charles Bates, chief of 
the San Francisco bureau, speculated be 
fore the capture that either Rees want- 
ed to be caught or wanted to let those 
who might be pursuing him know that 
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fession 


pistol and a hunting knife, but put up 
no fight. Indeed, he had an expression 
of relief on his face. Later Rees told re- 
porters, “I have no regrets, except that 
Il am here. I bought a bar and had a 
party.” 


FOUNDATIONS 


Another Ford Farewell 


In its 41 years the Ford Foundation 
has been the target of much harsh crit- 
icism—often from Congressmen or con- 
servatives who consider some of its proj- 
ects to be either leftish or dumb or both 
Last week an attack came from an un- 
expected quarter: a fellow named Ford 
Announcing he was quitting as a trust- 
ee after 33 years. Henry Ford II wrote 
Board Chairman Alexander Heard that 
while he took “pride in the foundation. 
it has also been a cause of frustration 
and sometimes plain irritation 

Ford complained that the public had 
a “blurred” idea of the foundation since 
it was involved in such a “diffuse array 
of enterprises 

Above all. Ford was troubled by the 
foundation's lack of commitment to the 
The foundation 
is a creature of capitalism—a statement 
that I'm sure would be shocking to many 
professional staff people in the 
philanthropy. It ts hard to 
ognition of this fact in anything the foun- 


free-enterprise systen 


discern rec- 


dation does. I'm not playing the role of 


the hardheaded tycoon who thinks all 
philanthropists are socialists and all uni- 
versity professors are Communists. I'm 
just suggesting to the trustees and the 
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staff that the system that makes the 
foundation possible is very probably 
worth preserving. 

Ford’s barbed goodbye was treated 
as a farewell address rather than a di- 
atribe by America’s largest foundation 
(assets $2.3 billion). Said a foundation 
official: “The bottom line is that he’s 
proud of the whole thing, but he’s given 
some farewell words where he’s saying. 
‘Watch out for this, that and the other 
thing.’ ~ 

Cutting Edge. Run independently 
of the Ford family for more than a dec- 
ade, the foundation is even more auton- 
omous now that it has sold much of the 
company stock and diversified its hold- 
ings. Heard claimed that Ford had ex- 
pressed no specific opposition to any re- 
cent foundation programs. Perhaps. 
Heard speculated, he was reacting to 
complaints from conservative-minded 
Ford dealers. Said Fred Friendly, com- 
munications adviser to the foundation 
‘If Henry was really disillusioned about 
the direction the foundation funding has 
taken, he would stay.” 

Sul, the foundation has always con- 
sidered itself on the cutting edge of 
change, and last year distributed some 
$137 million in ways that are not es- 
pecially comforting to U.S. business 
It funds civil rights, environmental 
women’s liberation and public interest 
groups. While undeniably experimental, 
its programs have not been uniformly 
successful—at least not in the eyes of 
its critics. Its funding of the community- 
controlled schools in the Ocean Hill 

Brownsville section of Brooklyn in 
1968 contributed to the racial upheaval 
in New York. Even the foundation had 
to concede that a ten-year, $30 million 
program to “reform” American educa- 
tion had fallen dismally short of its goals. 
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There's a signal in the air 
that lets the broadcaster control the color. 


There's a set that can use it now. 








Cabinet constructed of hardwood solids. veneers and 
simulated wood accents 


Our set is General Electric. The signal is 
called V.L.R. And both are remarkable. Many 
TV programs are now transmitted with this 
special V.LR. signal. Advanced computer-like 
circuitry, in selected GE color models, uses 
this V.LR. signal to give you color and tint 
adjusted by the broadcasters themselves. 

60 times every second. Continuously. 
Automatically. This means you won't have to 
fiddle with color control settings, because 
General Electric's V.I.R. system makes these 
adjustments for you. All you have to do is 

sit back and enjoy broadcast controlled colo 


We invite you to see a demonstration at 
your GE dealer. Look for the V.LR. light on a 
General Electric set. It tells you the V.LR. 
signal is being sent and being received by 
the GE set. Then watch the GE set 


automatically 


adjust the color 
in the picture. 
BROADCAST 
CONTROLLED 
FORT CoLor 


You've got to see it 
to believe it. 

VLR. Broadcast 
Controlled Color. 
GE has it. Now. 
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Youre in the Money! 


MONEY magazine, that is. 
Because MONEY is the monthly 
magazine from the publishers of 
TIME and FORTUNE that talks 
about you. About your lifestyle. 
About your aspirations. About 
your home, 
car, job, 
vacation, 
insurance, 
investments, 
hobbies, lei- 
sure time, 
purchases 
and luxuries. 
About how 
you can live better— 
right now—for less. 
How does MONEY help you live 
better? 
With practical information. Fasci- 
nating reports. Color- 
ful insights. 
Revealing investiga- 
tions. Intriguing 
new ideas. And 
in-depth 
research that 
can show 
you how to: 
Save up to 4 
66% off 
your air 
fare by 
planning 
your vaca- 














...On a do-it-yourself 7 
Safari! Package deals cost 
$200 a day— but MONEY 
shows you how to cut the 
cost to $30 
tion ahead of time. 
Spruce up your 
game at a tennis 
camp for as little 
as $250 for a full 
week. Take a 5 
cruise on a 
freighter for a fraction of what a 
luxury liner would cost. Slice the 
price on cheese by buying copies of 
the great ones. Squeeze a saving of 
63% off the cost of home heating. 
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.. Sheltering your income from the IRS! 


MONEY gives you eight realistic methods for 
shielding your income safely and sensibly. 





Handle a job interview with cor- 
rect body language. Shelter your 
spare income from the IRS—safely 
and easily. Rent a summer home 
on wheels for a money-saving, 
care-free vacation. Buy the CB 


Re that’s right for 













your area— 


.--Drinking the best 
champagne! Dom 
Perignon can cost 
$25 a bottle— 

MONEY shows you 
some great 

alternatives for $6 

and under. 






be on 
without wasting money on unnec- 
essary extras. Find out why small 
investors often do better than pro 
fessional money managers. Maxi- 
mize your chances at Las Vegas 
gambling with some professional 
suggestions. 

And those are just a few of the 











the stoci 
market to 
work for you! 
MONEY's 
Six rules tell 
you when to 
buy, what to buy— and when to sell 


ways... MONEY can help you live 


better right now! Start your MONEY 


subscription and find out how! 


If you'd like to see how a subscrip- 
tion to MONEY can help you live 
better, call 800-621-8200 toll-free 
right away. (In Illinois, call 800- 
972-8302.) We'll send you an issue 
of MONEY for your free examina 
tion, packed with money-making, 
money-saving ideas—so you can 
see for yourself what a difference it 
can make in the way you live. If for 
any reason you should decide 
MONEY’s not for you, just write 
cancel on your invoice, and keep 
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peak a! redesigned luxury kitchen! 
EY helps you design a dandy, whether 
oe budget is large or small 


your introductory copy of MONEY 
with our compliments 

If you decide to continue—and 
were sure you will—pay only $11.95 
and receive the 11 additional 

issues—a full year of MONEY! We 
think you'll find it’s easily worth 
100 times the price—in extra sav- 
ings, earnings and values. 


LET MONEY PUT 
YOU IN THE MONEY. 
ORDER YOUR 


. SUBSCRIPTION 


NOW. TO ORDER 
~ MONEY, 
CALL 800-621-8200. 


(In Illinois, 800-972-8302.) 
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The more you ask of a Saab, the 
more you'll admire a Saab. 
Ask it, for example, to take 


you into a tight turn 
with speed, and the 
Saab will answer with 





car that automatically warms up — 
the driver’s seat 
when the interior 
temperature falls 
below 57°F 
There's com- 








the inherent 
stability of front 
wheel drive. fort, too, not 


And you will 





merely in the 


be pulled through the curve with general feel of plush up- 
the kind of traction that defies holstery, but in the specific 


crosswinds and centrifugal forces 
alike. 

The Saab is equipped to react. Ask 
it to alter its course, make a sudden 
correction, and its rack and pinion 
steering will respond. Immediately. 

Command the Saab, suddenly, to 
stop. And it will. Not eventually, but 
quickly, safely, because it comes with 
power-assisted disc brakes on all four 
wheels. 

Ask the Saab for power, and you'll 
get more than any car in its class, be- 
cause it has a 115 h.p. fuel-injected 
Q litre overhead cam engine 

And you can expect a great deal 
from the inside of a Saab, too. 


The ma 
Taxes 





turers suggested retail POE price 





estination charges and options are additional! 


benefit of an orthopedically 

designed seat that supports 
the small of the driver’s back, through- 
out the longest trip. 

And because front wheel drive ob- 
viates the need for a drive shaft, there’ 
ample room in the back for three 
adults. 

But Saab is more than a list of 
worthy features. What characterizes a 
Saab is the way its various elements 
work together to produce a uniquely 
balanced performance. 

Test drive a Saab at your nearest 
Saab dealer. And remember to ask a lot 
of it. Then you'll know how much it has 
to give. 


for the Saab EMS, as shown above is $7358 and includes dealer preparation 
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TERRORISTS 


L’Affaire Daoud: Too Hot to Handle 


The sad-eyed man with the droopy 
mustache returned to Paris’ fashionable 
Hotel Résidence Saint-Honoré at 7:30 
on a Friday evening. When he walked 
in, the men waiting for him identified 
themselves as agents of the Direction de 
la Surveillance du Territoire (DST), the 
French counterintelligence agency 
They asked him to come to headquarters 
for a routine identity check. He did so 
without protest. Four days later the sus- 


pect was released—thereby touching off 


one of the most explosive international 
brouhahas in years. The affair triggered 
political repercussions from the Quai 
d'Orsay to the Nile, raised storms of out- 
rage in Jerusalem and Bonn, severely 
embarrassed the government of French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing and 
touched off outcries against the cynical 
expediency of French justice 

The man at the center of the storm 
was Abu Daoud, 39, a member of the 
Revolutionary 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
Abu Daoud (real name: Mohammed 
Daoud Mohammed Auda) is a mysteri- 
ous figure in the P.L.O.’s terrorist oper- 
ations who is widely believed to have 
had a key role in the 1972 Munich mas- 
sacre in which 17 people died, including 
eleven Israeli athletes (see box). Israeli 
Foreign Minister Yigal Allon de- 
nounced Abu Daoud as an “arch- 
terrorist” last week; curiously, Israeli in- 
telligence officials—who might have had 
a special interest in seeing a notorious 
terrorist apprehended—insisted that 
since Abu Daoud was now primarily a 
kind of roving ambassador for the feda- 
yeen movement. he was not on their list 
of wanted men 

lraqi Passport. That was certainly 
not the only anomaly in the affair. Even 
the circumstances of Abu Daoud’s arrest 
in Paris were strange. He had come to 
the French capital as a member of a 
high-ranking Palestinian delegation to 
attend the funeral of Mahmoud Saleh, a 
former P.L.O. representative who had 
been gunned down a few days earlier on 
a Paris streét. Traveling on an Iraqi 


passport issued in the name of Youssef 


Hanna Raji, Abu Daoud made no effort 
to disguise his easily recognizable fea- 
tures. He breezed through immigration 
and checked into his $33-a-day room 
Two policemen, thoughtfully provided 
by the Foreign Ministry, stood guard at 
the front door of his hotel. Along with 
the rest of the delegation. Abu Daoud 
was invited to the Quai d'Orsay, where 
he met with the Director for Middle East 
Affairs. That same evening he was tak- 
en into custody by the DST agents 


ISRAELI DEMONSTRATORS IN TEL AVIV 


Military Command of 


Ordinarily, the detention of a sus- 
pected Arab terrorist would have been 
cleared with Interior Minister Michel 
Poniatowski and probably with Presi- 
dent Giscard himself. But Poniatowski 
apparently discovered that Abu Daoud 
was in DST hands only a couple of hours 
before the West German Interior Min- 
ister called him to say that Bonn want- 
ed the Palestinian held. pending a for- 
mal extradition request. 

The French dilemma was acute 
They were fearful of provoking terror- 
ist reprisals—the memory of the Air 
France airbus hijacked to Entebbe is still 
fresh. Beyond that, Paris has assiduously 
cultivated a pro-Arab policy since the 
early ‘60s. France imports 90% of its oil 
from the Middle East, and the French 
Defense Minister was at that moment 
in Cairo negotiating a billion-dollar sale 
of 200 Mirage jets to Egypt. Giscard was 
scheduled to visit Saudi Arabia this 
month, and Foreign Minister Louis de 
Guiringaud is slated to take a broader 
swing through the Middle East 

Three Aliases. Following West 
Germany, Israel weighed in with a de- 
mand for extradition. In point of fact, 
neither Jerusalem nor Bonn moved with 
excessive speed. Also apparently wor- 
ried about the dangers of retaliation and 
political fallout, the West German gov- 
ernment did not swiftly follow up its tele- 
phone request with the requisite confir- 
mation through diplomatic channels 
Fumed one Chancellery official: “Why 






couldn’t Daoud have been killed in the 
Lebanese war?” Retaliation was not the 
only worry in Bonn. Some legal experts 
questioned whether the evidence against 
Abu Daoud was sufficient to make an 
extradition request stand up and, al a 
trial, to obtain a conviction. As one For- 
eign Ministry official noted, “Just imag- 
ine what the international reaction 
against us would be if a German court 
were to declare Daoud innocent.” 

When the French had still not re- 
ceived a diplomatic follow-up from the 
Germans by Monday night, they began 
to get worried. Complained Poniatow- 
ski: “We're being had by the Germans. 
The next day, in a court hearing on the 
extradition requests, Abu Daoud was 
represented by seven lawyers, among 
them Roland Dumas, whose clients in- 


ABU DAOUD AFTER ARRIVAL IN ALGIERS 























TERRORIST AT MUNICH’S OLYMPIC VILLAGE 
Regret—and barely concealed relief. 


clude Socialist Leader Frangois Mitter- 
rand and the satirical weekly Le Ca- 
nard Enchainé (see THE PRESS), The 
lawyers contended that the German re- 
quest for extradition was invalid because 
none of the three aliases mentioned in- 
cluded Youssef Hanna Raji, the name 
under which Abu Daoud was arrested. 
Nor was the arrest warrant dated. Final- 
ly, the Germans had failed to send the 
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diplomatic note. As for the Israeli ex- 
tradition request, the lawyers argued 
that France's extradition treaty with Is- 
rael did not, at the time the massacre oc- 
curred, include crimes committed in 
third countries, and was not applicable 
retroactively. At the end of the 20-min. 
hearing, the judge agreed and ordered 
Abu Daoud freed. He was hastily 
whisked off to Orly Airport and put 
aboard a commercial flight—with a 
first-class ticket to Algiers. 

Technically, the judge seemed to 
have legal grounds to rule as he did, but 
not for a moment did anyone in Paris 
doubt that the decision to free Abu 
Daoud was a hard political judgment 
made for reasons of state. Giscard is the 
leading P.L.O. supporter among West- 
ern leaders (France has informally rec- 
ognized it), and Abu Daoud’s capture 
threatened to rupture France's painstak- 
ingly built bridges to the Middle East. 

Israel charged that France had bro- 
ken its extradition treaty, withdrew its 
ambassador to France, Mordechai Gaz- 
it, and called in the French ambassador, 
Jean Herly, to deliver a “vigorous pro- 
test.” In Tel Aviv, a crowd of 1,000 
that included families of the Munich 
victims hurled rotten eggs at the 
French embassy. Summed up Jerusa- 
lem’s daily Ma ariv: “With cowardice, 
meanness of spirit and cynicism, the 
government of France has raised the 
white flag to the oil suppliers and Mi- 
rage purchasers.” 

‘Bonn, too, professed amazement and 
“regret”—even though officials could 
barely conceal their relief. Editorialized 


Abu Daoud—Terror’s Advanceman 


“My name is Mohammed Daoud 
Mohammed Auda. I was born in Siluan 
near Jerusalem on the 16th of May, 1937 
I have one wife and, by her, six children 
I have Jordanian citizenship.” 


So spoke last week's mysterious pris- 
oner of Paris in an interview on Jor- 
danian television in 1973. The broadcast 
was an intelligence officer's delight. Abu 
Daoud, who had been captured by the 
Jordanians after attempting to infiltrate 
Amman at the head of an Al-Fatah 
commando team, rambled on for near- 
ly three hours, spilling hitherto un- 
known details of P.L.O. terrorist plots 
and the inner workings of the guerrilla 
organization. Why had Abu Daoud been 
so candid? Had he been tortured into co- 
operation? Was he, as the Israelis still 
suspect, a Jordanian double agent? And 
why, after his release from prison in Am- 
man, had he not been punished or even 
liquidated by the comrades whose se- 
crets he had blabbed on TV? 

No one knows for sure, but then not 
very much about any aspect of Abu 
Daoud’s murky life is certain. He was in- 
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deed born near Jerusalem, and his fam- 
ily still lives in Siluan. After high school, 
he taught math and physics in Jordan 
and joined the outlawed Communist 
Party. He later taught in Saudi Arabia, 
studied law and worked for the Kuwai- 
ti Ministry of Justice. In 1965 he joined 
the fledgling Fatah, taking the code 
name Abu Daoud (which means father 
of David, his oldest son), and became a 
protégé of Abu lyad, Fatah’s second- 
ranking leader after Yasser Arafat 
a 

Abu Daoud claims to have found- 
ed the group’s intelligence department, 
called El Rasd (the Observation), in 
1968; he was deeply involved in Fatah 
preparations to wrest control of Jor- 
dan from King Hussein in September 
1970. Abu Daoud was shot in the leg 
in one of the early battles of that Black 
September and spent the rest of the 
war recuperating in Damascus. After 
his recovery, he was sent on missions 
to Europe, North Korea and China to 
seek support for the Palestinian cause 

In the summer of 1972, Abu Daoud 
was given the most important assign- 


Hamburg’s Bild Zeitung: “France lies 
weak, cowardly and humbled on its 
knees. The worst of it is, nobody knows 
whether any other European country, 
West Germany included, might not have 
done the same.” Even pro-government 
French newspapers condemned Abu 
Daoud’s release. “When acts so cruelly 
belie words, we are no longer in the po- 
litical realm,” said Le Figaro. 

In Washington, President-elect Jim- 
my Carter said he was “deeply dis- 
turbed,” although he did not mention 
the incident in a telephone conversation 
with Giscard about an economic sum- 
mit. The State Department expressed its 
“strong conviction that terrorists should 
be dealt with sternly by legal author- 
ities.” The protest was rejected by the 
Quai d’Orsay as “inadmissible comment 
on the acts of French courts.” 

Tipped Off. So who had had Abu 
Daoud arrested and why? That was the 
question of the week. The most plausible 
answer was Israel, whose intelligence 
agents keep close watch on P.L.O. ter- 
rorists. By alerting friends in the DST to 
Abu Daoud’s presence in France, they 
could both embarrass Giscard for his 
pro-Arab policy and score another 
round against the Palestinians. Yet de- 
spite reports that Israeli agents had 
tipped off the French in Beirut that Abu 
Daoud was on his way to Paris, intelli- 
gence sources in Tel Aviv denied that 
they had had anything to do with it. One 
top-level official said: “We never want- 
ed Abu Daoud and never tried to assas- 
sinate him. The whole affair is typical of 
internal French intelligence and has 


ment of his underground career. He was 
sent to Munich as an advanceman for 
the Black September terrorists who car- 
ried out the Olympic Games massacre 
Traveling under the nom de guerre Sa‘ad 
ad-Din Wali, he spent several weeks in 
Munich, securing and stashing guns and 
scouting the Israeli quarters in the 
Olympic Village. It is not clear whether 
he remained in the city for the attack 
on the village and the shootout at a mil- 
itary airbase near Munich. 

Between his release from Hussein's 
prison in 1973 and his arrest this month 
in Paris, Abu Daoud’s doings have been 
murkier than ever. He apparently has 
concentrated on diplomatic chores for 
the P.L.O., part of the time in Bagh- 
dad. But Daoud also commanded a Pal- 
estinian unit that fought with Moslem 
leftists in Beirut during the Lebanon 
civil war. Partly because he dropped 
out of terrorist work and partly be- 
cause they think he is still working for 
the Jordanians, Israeli intelligence in- 
sists that he is no longer a prime tar- 
get. “We don't kill spies of friendly 
nations,” says one agent, with a smile. 
Abu Daoud, however. would probably 
be wise not to put those smooth as- 
surances to the test. 
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nothing to do with Israel, West Germa- 
ny, or even with antiterror operations 

But if the Israelis were not behind 
it, who was? According to one account 
circulating in Paris last week, the DST 
had sent out a tracer to Western intel- 
ligence agencies at the time the Pales- 
tinians requested their visas. The CIA 
followed by the British and the Israelis 
confirmed that Raji was Abu Daoud 
The information was passed to the West 
Germans. who signaled Paris of their in- 
tention to seek Abu Daoud’s arrest and 
extradition. The DST’s failure to inform 
higher-ups led some to believe that pro- 
Israeli officials in the DST and other min- 
istries were out to torpedo the pro-Arab 
government of Giscard 

In fact, the DST is notorious for play- 
ing political games—and Giscard’s gov- 
ernment was clearly the loser in the de- 
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bacle. although no one expected it to 
affect French foreign policy seriously 
Declared one former French Foreign 
Ministry official: “There's only one way 
for France to go. The Arabs are the fu- 
ture, and we're honest enough to admit 
it. We realize Abu Daoud will probably 
come back to Paris one day as a Pal 
estinian government Cabinet minister 
For his part, Abu Daoud in inter- 
views in Algeria blamed his arrest on 
“Zionists” within the French police who 
were opposed to the “official French po- 
sition regarding the rights of the Pal- 
estinian people.” He boasted that he 
would soon return to fighting Israel and 
Zionism—after a brief vacation in Al- 
geria. “The Israelis are looking to kill 
all the Palestinians.” he said. “If they 
want to kill me, then they want to killa 
revolutionary, not a terrorist.” 


Comeback of a ‘Capitalist Roader’ 


Far from being over, the struggle to 
succeed Mao Tse-tung may have just be- 
gun. Most China watchers thought the 
battle for power had been settled—at 
least temporarily—when Hua Kuo-feng 
was named Party Chairman and then 
moved decisively to purge Mao's wid- 
ow Chiang Ch'ing and her radical 
“Gang of Four.” But widespread pro- 
tests against the radicals’ purge have 
persisted in China (TIME, Jan. 10). Then 
came another mysterious shock. At cer- 
emonies in Peking’s Tien An Men 
Square marking the first anniversary of 
the death of Premier Chou En-lai, there 
were wall posters calling for the return 
to office of Chou’s discredited protege. 
ex-Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-p'ing, 73 

Potential Rival. In Hong Kong last 
week there were even rumors that Teng 
had actually been named Premier—the 
post he was expected to get after Chou’s 
death. If that was true—or even if Teng 
was on the comeback trail—Hua’s con 
trol of the government might be less se- 
cure than Sinologists had believed. Teng 
was not only the archenemy of Chiang 
Ch'ing’s radicals, who last year orga- 
nized a massive press Campaign against 
this “capitalist roader,” he was also a se- 
rious potential rival to Hua, who had de- 
nounced the tough, abrasive little bu- 
reaucrat for his “counterrevolutionary 
line 

One of the first that Teng 
might be re-emerging as a political force 
came al a screening in Peking of a new 
documentary film titled Eternal Glory 
to Esteemed and Beloved Premier Chou 
in the theater, a voice was heard read- 
ing the eulogy that Teng had delivered 
at Chou’s funeral. Then, as more than a 
million black-garbed Chinese surged 
into Tien An Men Square, sobbing, 
singing the /nternationale and taking 
oaths to Chou, posters began to appear 
demanding that Teng be named Pre- 
mier. Soon the entire square seemed to 


signs 
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be papered with posters—almost always 
the harbingers of policy changes—car- 
rying an unmistakable message: WE 
WANT TENG HSIAO-P'ING TO BECOME 
PREMIER RIGHT AWAY: THERE IS NO 
NEED TO KEEP 800 MILLION PEOPLE 
WAITING; WITH TENG AS PREMIER, 
CHOU CAN REST IN PEACE. Other post- 
ers pointedly denounced the “slander- 
ers” of Teng 

One of the slanderers was Hua, who 
is Premier as well as Party Chairman 
He had held Teng responsible for the un- 
precedented riots that erupted in Tien 
An Men Square last April, after an ear- 
lier commemoration ceremony for 
Chou. Mourners had become enraged 
when militiamen removed flower 
wreaths laid in his honor at the Mon- 
ument to the Martyrs of the Revolution 
According to some reports, over 1,000 
people were arrested in connection with 
the outbreak of violence. The riots were 
originally condemned as counterrevolu- 
tionary acts provoked by Teng and his 
supporters. In some posters last week 
though, the riots were hailed as “a bril- 
liant page in the history of the Chinese 
Revolution.” The real culprits, the post- 
ers declared, were the people who forc- 
ibly put down the April demonstrations 
These included the present mayor of Pe- 
king, Wu Teh, a close associate of Hua’s 
Said one poster in Tien An Men Square 
THE CAPITAL'S 8 MILLION PEOPLE DO 
NOT TRUST WU TEH 

Teng’s resurrection would be some- 
thing of a political miracle, since he has 
twice survived periods of official execra- 
tion. A veteran of the Long March, he 
had an early, meteoric rise as a close 
comrade of Mao's, but eventually tan- 
gled with the Chairman over agricul- 
tural policy. As party general secretary 
in the 1960s, Teng began backing away 
from Mao’s disastrous Great Leap For- 
ward, and presided over a moderate pro- 
gram of economic reform. His gruff, au- 
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TENG HSIAO-P’ING IN 1975 


MOURNERS IN T'IEN AN MEN SQUARE 
Taking oaths to Chou En-lai. 


thoritarian style as well as his pragmatic 
approach annoyed the Chairman. who 
once complained that Teng treated him 
‘like a dead ancestor.” 

Retribution came during the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution of 1966- 
69. Teng was accused of many of the 
sins now attributed to Chiang Ch’ing 
Denounced for his addiction to bridge 
mah-jongg and all manner of high liv- 
ing. Teng was driven through the streets 
wearing a dunce cap while hordes of Red 
Guards screamed curses at him. He was 
stripped of his party posts. and disap- 
peared for seven years 
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Teng was the most notable of the 
discredited pragmatists whom Chou 
brought back to power in the early 
1970s. Teng quickly acquired the jobs 
of Vice Premier, Politburo member, vice 
chairman of the party and chief of staff 
of the army. As Chou’s strength ebbed, 
he became Peking’s principal interna- 
tional spokesman. Most experts thought 
he would succeed Chou as Premier. Hua 
and the radicals—apparently with the 
blessing of the ailing Helmsman 
—blocked his way. A few months after 
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Chou’'s death he was dismissed from his 
jobs and vilified in the press. When Hua 
accused him of the crime of counter- 
revolution, he may only barely have es- 
caped the fate promised him by wall 
posters that appeared in Shanghai last 
April saying: HANG THE CULPRIT TENG 

Speculation about Teng’s comeback 
was reinforced last week by the con- 
tinued and conspicuous absence of Hua 
and his twelve-man Politburo, who did 
not attend the week-long ceremonies 
honoring Chou. Few analysts thought 
Hua had completely lost his grip. but 
many China watchers viewed his non- 
appearance as further evidence of a rag- 
ing power struggle. Hua would certain- 
ly prefer to see the premiership go to 
an ally or a subordinate with less am- 
bition than Teng, like Vice Premier Li 
Hsien-nien. If Teng succeeds in becom- 
ing Premier, Hua would probably re- 
main as Chairman. But in the face of 
Teng’s determination and drive, Hua 
might conceivably be reduced to filling 
only such ceremonial functions as greet- 
ing foreign dignitaries. Indeed, his only 
public action since Teng reappeared 
on the scene has been to confer 
with visiting Communists from 
Honduras 





SYRIA'S PRESIDENT HAFEZ ASSAD IN PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE IN DAMASCUS 


MIDDLE EAST 


Peace, But Not This Year 


“We are either at war or at peace,” 
argues Syrian President Hafez Assad. At 
the moment Assad and other Arab lead- 
ers are opting for peace. The Syrian lead- 
er and Egypt’s Anwar Sadat recently 
smoothed over a lengthy feud involving 
Syrian intervention in Lebanon; last 
week Jordan’s King Hussein and Sadat 
met to discuss peace strategies and Pal- 
estinian statehood 

Assad, who moved his troops into 
Lebanon to end “savage massacres” and 
remove a roadblock in the way of a Ge- 
neva conference, is currently the key fig- 
ure in the peacemaking. In a 90-minute 
interview in Damascus with TIME’s Wil- 
ton Wynn last week, he outlined his 
views on terms and timing of a settle- 
ment, on Palestinian participation, and 
on the need for the U‘S. to be still more 
evenhanded in its Middle East dealings 
Excerpts from the interview 


Q. Do you foresee peace this year? 
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A. I don’t want to be pessimistic to the 
extent of losing all hope. At the same 
time, I don’t want to be optimistic to 
the extent of converting facts into 
dreams. We are making every possible 
political and diplomatic effort to achieve 
a just solution, but I don’t see anything 
that makes me believe that [it] will be 
achieved during 1977. We may start 
moving on the road in 1977, but the 
end of the road is not in sight in my 
view 


Q. What about settlement terms? 


A. A just solution is a solution under 
which all grievances and injustices are 
removed so that there will be no ter- 
ritory occupied by others. Such a solu- 
tion can be embodied in these three 
terms: |) withdrawal by Israel from ter- 
ritories occupied since 1967; 2) ensur- 
ing the rights of the Arab people of Pal- 
estine; 3) ending the state of war 





Q. Would you accept special security 
guarantees for the Golan Heights? 


A. We may agree to discuss certain 
kinds of guarantees, provided that such 
guarantees are equal on the Arab side 
and the Israeli side. All this must be 
within the framework of a just and 
peaceful solution. For example, if [that] 
solution requires the presence of a Unit- 
ed Nations observer force or a U.N 
emergency force on the line that divides 
the two parties, then we are willing to 
discuss this, provided that the presence 
is On both sides of the line. Again, it is 
possible to discuss the idea of a demil- 
itarized zone, provided it is of narrow 
limits and on both sides 


Q. Do you favor a West Bank—Gaza Pal- 
estinian state linked to Jordan? 


A. We favor the establishment of such 
a state so long as the Palestinians seek 
it. We give our blessing to any link that 
may be established between Jordan and 
a Palestinian state if such a link is fa- 
vored [by] both sides 


Q. If a settlement is reached, what kind 
of document are you prepared to sign? 


A. In the context of achieving a just 
peace, we agree to sign such a document 
as the one stipulated in U.N. resolutions, 
which indicates the transfer from a state 
of war toa state of peace; namely, a doc- 
ument ending the state of belligerency 
This document is a peace document. All 
efforts for peace, including the Geneva 
Conference, are taking place within the 
framework of the U.N. and under the 
aegis of the two superpowers. Our con- 
cern is to achieve peace, and the doc- 
ument to be signed should be a peace 
document. To make it clearer: we are ei- 
ther in a state of war or in a state of 
peace 


Q. When will Geneva convene? 


A. The recent U.N. resolution stressed 
that the Geneva Conference should be 
convened not later than March, and of 
course we favor that resolution. Never- 
theless, the Geneva Conference may not 
be reconvened within this period for sev- 
eral reasons, in the forefront of which 
is Israeli intransigence. Also, the new 
American Administration may need 
time to prepare for it 


Q. Should there be a single Arab del- 
egation including the P.L.O.? 


A. I prefer that the Arabs go to Ge- 
neva represented in a unified, single 
Arab delegation. This question is sub- 
ject to discussion between us and our 
brothers at the proper time. The agree- 
ment which we eventually reach on the 
subject will be the agreement which 
takes Arab interests into consideration 


Q. Suppose the P.L.O. refuses to go? 
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After 3400 years, 
You feel her impe 

She is Nefertiti, 
as powerful today 


She is but one of the masterpieces 
you will see splendidly reproduced in 
Egyptian Museum—your introductory 
volume in Newsweek's luxurious GREAT 
MUSEUMS OF THE WORLD series. 


Your own private tour of 
Egypt’s great treasure house! 


The Director of the Egyptian 
Museum greets you at the door with a 
brief introduction. From him, you learn 
how the Emperors and archeologists of 
Europe helped themselves freely to 
Egypt's ancestral treasures during the 
early part of the 19th century. How the 
dedication of one man, the French 
Egyptologist Auguste Mariette, finally 
ended this unrestricted plunder. And how 
the museum, founded by Mariette in a 
warehouse beside the Nile, grew into one 
of mankind's foremost repositories of 
ancient art. 

Then, you may wander at will 
through the halls and corridors—with an 
expert art historian at your side to 
discuss each work in detail as you 
examine it. 














er of woman! 


her beautystill fires the imagination, still stirs men’s souls. 
rial presence, reaching out across the centuries. 
_ queen of all Egypt. Captured eternally in quartzite, 

as when she ruled half the civilized world. 


A stunning artistic record of 
the first great civilization. 


You will view majestic statues of 
Egypt's divinities and kings. Royal crowns 
and breastplates intricately worked in 
gold and precious stones. The massive 
gold coffin of Tutankhamon—perhaps the 
most famous object ever created by the 
goldsmith’s art. The likeness of Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton, husband of Nefertiti—one 
of history's strangest figures—who tried 
to sweep away all the old gods of Egypt 
and replace them with a single God 
of heaven and earth! 

In 135 specially taken photographs— 
every one of them in full color—you 
will see treasures from prehistoric times to 
the Greco-Roman period. This lucid text 
makes clear the historical and artistic 
significance of these dazzling works and 
the great talents who created them. 

Books of this quality usually sell for 
up to $15, But you can own Egyptian 
Museum for only $8.95 plus a small post- 
age and handling charge. And then, if 
you wish, go on to enjoy other volumes in 
GREAT MUSEUMS OF THE WORLD. 


An incomparable series! 


Each book displays in rich, glowing 
color the most important paintings, 
statues and art objects housed in a world- 
famous museum. These superbly printed 
cloth bound volumes measure a large 
9%" x 11%", and each comes ina 
heavyweight, laminated dust jacket. 


Newsweek Books invites you 
to examine Egyptian Museum 
for 10 days FREE—to 


introduce you to GREAT 
MUSEUMS OF THE 
WORLD! 





DELUXE EDITION 
AVAILABLE: 

In fine-grain, gold-tooled binding 
designed to outlast ordinary leather. Only 
$2 more per book, Check appropriate box 
in coupon, 


The coupon or reply card will bring 
you a copy of Egyptian Museum to 
examine at your leisure for 10 days. And 
you may choose—as a free gift—one 
of three beautiful masterpieces shown on 
this page. 

If you're not thoroughly delighted 
with Egyptian Museum simply return it 
within 10 days and owe nothing. The 
art reproduction is yours to keep—with 
our thanks, 

Should you decide to keep the book, 
just remit $8.95, plus a small postage and 
handling charge. You will then receive, 


Send for Egyptian 
Museum today, for 
10-day FREE 
EXAMINATION 
—and receive a 
beautiful 21” x 27” 
full color art print on 
canvas (worth $5.95) 
as FREE GIFT. 
he canvas print is 
yours to keep regardless 
of your decision 
about the book. 
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at regular two-month intervals, future 
volumes of Great Museums—including 
Louvre/ Paris ...Prado/ Madrid... 
Vatican Museum/ Rome ... National 
Gallery/Washington ... National 
Musewmn/ Tokyo—and others. 

Each will be offered on the same 
10-day free examination basis, at the 
same low price—only $8.95 plus postage 
and handling. 

You are never obligated to buy. 
There's no minimum number of volumes 
to order. You're free to cancel whenever 
you wish, 
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RENOIR 


of Sunflowers 
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A. If the P.L.O. does not desire to par- 
licipate in the Geneva Conference, we 
will not exert any pressure on them to 
participate. In this case, the Arab states 
concerned will have to meet and decide 
what to do toward liberating occupied 
Arab territories and to ensure the rights 
of the Arab people of Palestine. But ' 
must make clear that if the P.L.O. re- 
frains from participating at Geneva, this 
would not paralyze the movement of the 
Arab countries concerned. We will not 
change any of the objectives of the Arab 
struggle—namely, the withdrawal of Is- 
rael from Arab territory and the rights of 
the Arabs of Palestine. 


Q. How do you view the U.S. role? 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


A. We have no doubt that the role of 
the U.S. with regard to what is hap- 
pening in this area is a major role. How- 
ever, our constant criticism of this role 
is that it does not conform to the spe- 
cial responsibilities of the U.S. and its 
huge interests in this region. It also 
does not conform to the lofty prin- 
ciples for which the American people 
have fought and struggled. If the Amer- 
ican role should develop in such a way 
as to conform to the special respon- 
sibilities of the U.S. as a superpower, 
to the interests of the American peo- 
ple and to the principles for which 
they stand, then the American role will 
be more effective in achieving a just 
peace in this area. 


Spirit of Helsinki, Where Are You? 


The Soviet Union and its six East Bloc clients were among 34 countries that 


signed a solemn promise in Helsinki 17 months ago to “respect human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms, including the freedom of thought, conscience, religion or belief. 
for all.” Despite this unambiguous pledge, Eastern Europe's Communist rulers have 
done almost nothing to fulfill it. Rumania and Bulgaria remain unreformed back- 
waters of totalitarianism. The Soviets keep hundreds of dissidents jailed, while pe- 
nalizing and harassing thousands more who have attempted to voice unorthodox 
views. In the past two months, East Germany has arrested dozens of intellectuals, ha- 
rassed citizens seeking to emigrate to the West, and exiled its leading folk-pop hero, 
Balladeer Wolf Biermann (TIME, Dec. 20). Even in Poland, which along with Hun- 
gary is the most relaxed of Russia's client states, the Gierek regime has been at- 
tacked by Warsaw intellectuals for the “tortures and abuses” of people arrested after 





last summer's food riots. 


Perhaps the most flagrant violator of the Helsinki spirit is Czechoslovakia, where 
the grimly totalitarian government of Gustav Husak has begun a new assault on dis- 


sidence and intellectual freedom: 


DOT DOT DOT. DASH DASH DASH. 
DOT DOT DOT. 

The urgent SOS that echoed through 
a Prague street last week was banged 
out on the horn of a locked car by Pa- 
vel Kohout, the internationally ac- 
claimed playwright, and his wife Jele- 
na. Surrounding them were Czechoslo- 
vak policemen, with revolvers drawn. 
Having futilely pulled on the handle, the 
angry police pried open the door with a 
crowbar and dragged out the frightened 
couple. After beating Pavel, police 
shoved the playwright and his wife into 
a van and drove off to the Ruzyné de- 





tention center just outside the capital. 

The assault on Kohout, author of 
such plays as Poor Murderer and The 
Third Sister, was the most dramatic in- 
cident in a crackdown campaign against 
dissidents ordered by Czechoslovak au- 
thorities. Last week more than a dozen 
intellectuals and former party leaders 
were taken to Ruzyné, interrogated non- 
stop for as long as 14 hours and then re- 
leased—only to have the intimidating 
procedure repeated in a day or so. Their 
“crime™: being among the more than 300 
Czechoslovaks who have signed Charter 
77, a 3,000-word petition that calls upon 
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Communist Party Boss Gustav Husak’s 
repressive regime to live up to the pledg- 
es it made at Helsinki. 

The charter’s signatories and the list 
of those detained last week read like an 
alumnal Who's Who of the Prague 
Spring—the 1968 reform movement led 
by Alexander Dubéek that was brutally 
crushed by Soviet troops. In addition to 
the Kohouts, the chartists include for- 
mer Foreign Minister Jifi Hajek, for- 
mer Politburo Member Frantisek Krie- 
gel. former Party Secretary Zdenek 
Mlynar, Student Leader Jifi Mueller. 
Dramatist Vaclav Havel and the wid- 
ow and son of Rudolf Slansky. the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party secre- 
tary-general who was executed in 1952 
during Stalinist-style purges. Dubéek. 
who now holds a minor bureaucratic 
post in the Forestry Commission in Bra- 
tislava, was not among the signers. 

Concrete Cases. Although it has 
been published in the West, Charter 77 
has been circulated only underground 
in Czechoslovakia. Seeming to reassure 
the Husak regime that it has no polit- 
ical goals, the charter stresses that it “is 
not an organization” and that it wants 
only to spur “a constructive dialogue 
with the political authorities, notably 
drawing attention to the various con- 
crete cases of the violation of human and 
civil rights.” In a meeting last week with 
Western newsmen in Prague, Chartist 
Kriegel insisted that he and his col- 
leagues were not seeking any change of 
regime but were merely imploring their 
government to recognize “freedom of 
speech, of meeting, of public discussion. 
of expression.” Said he: “We want noth- 
ing more, but nothing less.” 

At first the Husak regime seemed 
shocked that any of its long-cowed cit- 
izens would dare speak out so bluntly. 
However, last week's police roundup 
was apparently put into operation in the 
hope that iron-fisted intimidation would 
quash the movement before it gained 
wider support. At the same time, the 
party-controlled radio, television and 
press, without disclosing any of the pe- 
lition’s content, vilified the chartists. 
Rudé Pravo, the party daily, attacked 
them as “a few offended, vain. ship- 
wrecked failures and self-appointed ad- 
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vocates [who are] in fact agents of im- 
perialism.” The paper also charged that 
they sought “rights and freedoms that 
would permit them again freely to or- 
ganize antistate and antiparty activities, 
proclaim anti-Sovietism and again at- 
tempt to smash socialist state power.” 
As for those detained by the police, Rudé 
Pravo warned, “Those who lie on the 
rails to stop the train of history must ex- 
pect to get their legs cut off.” 

So far, at least, there is no evidence 
that any of those seized have been tor- 
tured or committed, Soviet-style, to lu- 
natic asylums. Husak may have limited 
the scope of the crackdown to avoid in- 
creased criticism from Western Europe, 
especially from Communist parties anx- 
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ious to trumpet their newly professed 
democratic commitment. In fact, 
L Unita, the Italian Communist Party's 
daily, printed an editorial last week ob- 
serving that “from 1968 until today, deep 
political problems have existed in 
Czechoslovakia that we have denounced 
more than once and cannot abstain from 
condemning today.” Husak’s caution 
may also be a response to what is 
thought by East European analysts to be 
Moscow’s order that its client states do 
nothing new to draw attention to viola- 
tions of the Helsinki principles—at least 
until the conclusion of a conference in 
Belgrade this summer, at which the 35 
signatories will review how each of them 
has been living up to the accord 


A Letter to a Vice President 


Jimmy Carter's announcement that 
he would send Vice President Walter 
Mondale on a fact-finding trip to West- 
ern Europe was almost as welcome in the 
Continent's capitals as, well, a visit by 
the President himself. From Paris, 
TIME 's chief European correspondent ad- 
dressed this open letter to the visitor from 
Washington on what he can expect to see 
and hear 


Dear Mr. Vice President 


For your first official trip to West- 
ern Europe, I suggest you eschew Air 
Force Two and try a magic carpet for 
size, since many magical things are 
expected of you and the Carter 
Administration 

You will find the natives friendly, 
particularly the official ones. They are 
looking forward to meeting you with an- 


ticipation unmatched since the days of 


John Kennedy. The cheering crowds 
may be few, but do not let that put you 
off: Western Europeans have given up 
cheering any politicians, most particu- 
larly their own. No offense is intended 
they are just preoccupied with other 
matters, as you will quickly find out 

In virtually every capital you will 
hear a litany of the European Commu- 
nity’s grim economic prospects for 1977; 
inflation that continues at an average 
9.5%, industrial production that will 
drop roughly 3% below last year’s out- 
put, a trade deficit of $6 billion (it would 
be a staggering $25 billion if West Ger- 
many were excluded) and unemploy- 
ment figures that will increase ail over 
Western Europe. These depressing sta- 
tistics tell only part of the real story, 
which is that a few European states 
—notably West Germany and the Low 
Countries—are doing quite well, while 
others—notably Britain and Italy—are 
“broke and half-broke,” as they like to 
put it here. The leaders of the latter 
countries will stretch their hands in your 
direction, anticipating something firmer 
than a friendly shake 
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Your Administration is expected to 
be the engine that will drive Europe out 
of a renewed recession; Europeans will 
have a lot of ideas on how you should 
do it. They feel that the U‘S. is one of 
the few countries in the world that are 
in a position to reflate their economies. 
While pleased with Carter's $30 billion 
package, they would like to see more in 
the next two years. Please be patient 
with their advice. 

Unknown Quantity. The Europe- 
ans are aware of your mandate in the 
new Administration, and they will be 
measuring you closely. There is still a 
great deal of nervousness about your 
boss, who is an unknown quantity to 
most of the leaders. They will want re- 
assurance that high-level briefings on se- 
curity arrangements with the Soviet 
Union, mainly on SALT talks, will con- 
tinue as they did under Kissinger. They 
will want to talk about the Middle East 
and southern Africa. A few want to 
bring up Yugoslavia, to get your person- 
al reading on what Carter would really 
do if the Russians intervened there 

They will also want to talk to you 
about maintaining the level of American 
troops on West German soil, on better 
coordination of conventional weaponry 
as a deterrent, on the problems of de- 
clining defense budgets and increased 
Soviet military pressure, not only in 
Central Europe but in the far north and 
the Mediterranean as well. In sum, they 
will be looking for your reassurance that 
the U.S. is determined to maintain its 
status as the Western world’s defender. 

Your talks will be held in an atmo- 
sphere that is, in the words of one Eu- 
ropean analyst, “astonishingly, unprec- 
edentedly uncontroversial.” You will 
find no testy foreign ministers bemoan- 
ing the loss of a “European identity,” 
no leaders of government claiming they 
want more room for unilateral action, 
no shrill complaints about American 
“domination.” 

The acerbic rhetoric of 1973-74 
seems to be gone for good. Unfortunate- 
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ly, it has been replaced by an atmo- 
sphere of almost total policy paralysis 
here while the leaders have been wait- 
ing for you and Jimmy. One participant 
in December's summit of the European 
Community at The Hague argues that 
the meeting was a terrible flop and he 
had “never seen a greater dependence 
on American ideas and initiatives.” 
That dependence has come ata high 
cost. Do not expect much discussion 
about solving issues through the mech- 
anisms of the European Community 
The Community of Europe was pushed 
aside during the oil crisis of 1973, and it 
has never regained momentum. One 
ranking official in the Council of Eu- 
rope describes his organization as a 
“walking cadaver.” Another says that 
“the governments of the Nine are now 


expending all of their energies simply 
to stay in power. They are consumed 
by national prerogatives and problems,” 

Do not expect too much from Eu- 
rope’s floundering individual govern- 
ments, many of which are weak coali- 
tions that have to avoid big decisions 
and controversial issues simply to stay 
in power. They are also involved in at- 
tempting to divine the political will of 
an elusive—many say sullen—elector- 
ate. They particularly cannot figure out 
the youth (who can?) and why giving 
the vote to 18-year-olds has had no po- 
litical impact. One theory advanced by 
a younger member of the European 
Commission (he is slightly over 30) is 
that the youth in Europe do not partic- 
ipate because there are no people around 
these days with big ideas to capture their 


Eden: The Loyal Adjutant 


His life spanned some of the most 
glorious years of modern British history 
and some of the most traumatic—from 
the empire's pinnacle at Queen Victo- 
ria’s Diamond Jubilee, through two dev- 
astaling wars, to the humiliating retreat 
from Suez in 1956 and the prospect of de- 
volution at home. For three decades he 
was a highly visible, thoroughly photo- 
genic presence at international confer- 
ences, almost boyishly handsome even 
in middle age. Sartorially splendid in the 
Savile Row tradition, he looked and 
talked like an MGM image of a British 
diplomat. But his long career in politics 
and foreign policy involved problems of 
substance more than niceties of style 
An important, long chapter of British 
history closed last week when Robert 
Anthony Eden, the first Lord Avon, died 
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at age 79 of liver failure at his manor 
house in Alvediston, Wiltshire 

Prime Minister of Britain from 1955 
to 1957, Eden served his country as For- 
eign Secretary three times. He won an 
outpouring of public respect by resign- 
ing that post when he disagreed with 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain's 
prewar policies. He gained further ac- 
claim under Winston Churchill—serv- 
ing, in effect, as Britain’s wartime chief 
of staff, Churchill's alter ego and, as Ox- 
ford Historian Michael Howard puts it, 
“the loyal adjutant who skillfully exe- 
cuted his master’s grand strategy.” Sel- 
dom was a man so groomed for his coun- 
try’s highest political office. Yet when 
it came Eden's turn to serve as Prime 
Minister, he had perhaps outlived both 
his time and his vision: he disastrously 
mishandled the Suez crisis and thus sped 
the dissolution of the British empire 

If ever a Briton was born and bred 
for success, it was Eden. The third son 
of Sybil and Sir William Eden, a coun- 
try gentleman and master of hounds, 
Anthony Eden had a perfect pedigree 
for membership in the British ruling 
class: Sandroyd Preparatory School, 


PORTRAIT OF ANTHONY EDEN (1974) 
(LEFT); WITH ADOLF HITLER IN 
BERLIN IN 1935 


imaginations. Governments just do not 
seem to touch their lives in a meaning- 
ful way. That attitude is found not only 
among the young. Regionalism and sep- 
aratism have suddenly become issues 
here again. The movements vary in in- 
tensity and seriousness, but they have 
at least focused the attention of central 
governments on the problems. 

Battered Side. There are other 
voices as well. In France, President Val- 
éry Giscard d’Estaing is in serious po- 
litical trouble, battered on one side by a 
rebellious Gaullist movement within his 
own parliamentary majority and on the 
other by a Socialist-Communist coali- 
tion that is consistently gaining in popu- 
larity and would win a majority in Par- 
liament, according to the polls. if 
elections were held today 





Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he won first-class honors in Persian and 
Arabic and pulled a respectable oar. Be- 
fore entering Oxford, young Anthony 
saw action in France with the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps during the first World 
War; at the age of 20 he became a bri- 
gade major 

Eden was similarly precocious in 
politics: he won a seat in Parliament at 
26. became Lord Privy Seal at 34, Min- 
ister for League of Nations Affairs at 
37 and Foreign Secretary less than a 
year later. As Foreign Secretary from 
1935 to 1938, he raced to get ahead of 
the swiftly moving events in a radically 
changing Europe: the resurgence of Ger- 
many under Hitler, the Italian invasion 
of Abyssinia (now Ethiopia), and the 
Spanish civil war 

As the threat of war involving all 
Europe mounted, Eden's dissatisfaction 
with the way Chamberlain was dealing 
with Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy 
prompted him to quit the Foreign Min- 
istry, thus jeopardizing a promising po- 
litical career. “The essence of our ac- 
tions at home and abroad must be 
firmness and courage,” he said at the 
time. “All must be ready to defend it.” 
After replacing Chamberlain in 1940. 
Churchill returned Eden to his old post 
as Foreign Secretary. At the fateful con- 
ferences of Yalta and Potsdam, which 
set the frontiers of postwar Europe, 





In Italy, the Christian Democratic 
government of Premier Giulio Andreotti 
has held its own against the Commu- 
nists’ challenge, but it is just barely hang- 
ing on. Even Andreotti admits that a 
government depending on abstentions 
rather than votes in Parliament can 
hardly solve his country’s problems 

There is, of course, some encourag- 
ing news—the economic good health of 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s West 
Germany, for example. The European 
electorate as a whole has rejected ex- 
tremism, of the left and of the right. Vot- 
ers seem to be moving toward the cen- 
ter, dragging political parties with them 
One reason seems to be the absence of 
ideology in Europe today. The result is 
that parties are following people, rather 
than trying to lead them, even the big 


Eden was always at Churchill's elbow 
—both as a colleague and as his heir 
apparent 

During the Labor government of 
1945-51, Eden was the Tory opposition’s 
foreign affairs spokesman. He empha- 
sized the importance of the Anglo- 
American partnership and a militarily 
strong Western Europe, including a re- 
armed West Germany. Eden, though, 
was cool to West European economic 
or political integration. In one 1949 
speech he declared, “If the U.S. and the 
British Commonwealth and Empire 
stand together and work together, there 
is no world problem they cannot solve 
If they fall apart, there is no world prob- 
lem that can be solved.” 

After Churchill returned to 10 
Downing Street in 1951, Eden was again 
named head of the Foreign Ministry. It 
was one of the most successful periods 
of his long career. His role as co-chair- 
man of the 1954 Geneva Conference, 
which ended the French involvement in 
Indochina, is described by Historian 
A.J.P. Taylor as ‘“‘a beautiful diplomatic 
operation.” That year Eden also found 
a formula for rearming West Germany 
that was acceptable to Paris. Labor's 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Denis Healey, lauds Eden for “an in- 
spired piece of first aid, which held Eu- 
rope militarily together.” 

In April 1955, an enfeebled Winston 





“Euro-Communist” parties of France 
and Italy, which seem to be going 
through an identity crisis. The leader- 
ships try to outdo one another in pledg- 
ing allegiance to democratic institutions, 
while many rank-and-file members are 
casting around for other solutions 
General Strategy. Some form new 
splinter groups, others in their disillu- 
sion are drifting toward the Socialists, 
still others try to reverse the “democrat- 
ic” trend within the party apparat. The 
Communists are still a great potential 
danger in Western Europe, particularly 
since the bourgeois parties have no gen- 
eral strategy on how to cope with them 
Their role in Western Europe depends 
on the viability of the Western alliance, 
led by the Carter Administration. Eu- 
ropean leaders are confident that if “we” 


Churchill stepped aside. Eden had been 
waiting for this moment. But he was 
Prime Minister for only 21 months; iron- 
ically, a foreign adventure brought him 
down 

. 

When Egyptian Strongman Gamal 
Abdel Nasser seized the Suez Canal in 
July 1956, Eden concluded that strong 
action was necessary to keep open what 
he regarded as the life line linking Brit- 
ain to its Asian and East African col- 
onies. He thus backed a joint British, 
French and Israeli invasion of Egypt in 
October. World opinion was outraged, 
as were many Britons; Washington was 
furious that it had not been consulted, 
while the Soviets threatened to send 
“volunteers” to help the Egyptians. Be- 
cause of international pressure, the in- 
vading forces pulled out 21 days later 
To escape blistering criticism, Eden, on 
the ground of ill health, took a three- 
week vacation in Jamaica; he never re- 
covered, physically or politically. On 
Jan. 9, 1957, he quit his office and re- 
signed the Commons seat from Warwick 
and Leamington that he had held since 
1923. Harold Macmillan succeeded him 
as Prime Minister 

Eden retired to his Wiltshire estate 
with Clarissa, his second wife (he had 
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—the alliance—can lick our economic 
problems and the social tensions that 
come with them, then the Communist 
problem will solve itself. 

Granted, that is a big if, but that is 
why your visit is so eagerly awaited. Not 
many people here care to contemplate 
what would become of Europe if we did 
not solve the problems together. The 
crowded political center would probably 
not hold, people would turn in other di- 
rections for solutions and perhaps to 
other people with the wrong kind of big 
ideas. The important thing is that the 
crucial process of transatlantic consul- 
tation has started again. Your visit will 
lift the spirits enormously, and that is 
important in itself. 

Very truly yours, 
William Rademaekers 


in 1950 divorced his first wife, Beatrice, 
by whom he had two children: Simon, 
who was killed in World War II, and 
Nicholas, who is now a merchant bank- 
er). He raised purebred Herefords, dab- 
bled with watercolors, reread Proust and 
Joyce and wrote his circumspect but 
stylish memoirs; the last of four volumes, 
titled Another World: 1897-1917, was 
published last spring. Through a tele- 
vision series in which he recounted his 
life and career, Eden became a new pres- 
ence to a generation of Britons who 
knew none of the world events he shaped 
and suffered through. History’s verdict 
on Eden is hard to judge. Winston 
Churchill, in 1938, described him as “the 
one fresh figure of first magnitude aris- 
ing out of the generation that was rav- 
aged by the war.” It may be one of the 
great disappointments of postwar Brit- 
ain that this fresh figure fulfilled so few 
of his generation’s high expectations 
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The 10 top selling cigarettes 
c garetie arate. 
Brand P Non-Filter 27 1.7 
Brand C Non-Filter DA 15 Carlton 
Brand W. 19 13 Menthol 
Brand S Menthol 19 1.3 
Brand S Menthol 100 19 72 1 mg. tar 
Brand W 100 18 12 
Brand M 18 14 
Brand K Menthol 17 a 1 3. 
Brand M Box 7 - 10 
Brand K_ 16 10 
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Brand D = 5 —*10 
Brand P Box 7 14 08 
Brand D Menthol : 14 10 
Brand M Lights ———— 08 
Brand W Lights 13 0.9 
Brand K Milds Menthol 13 08 
Brand T Menthol 1 0.7. Carlton 
Brand T 11 06 : . 
Brand V Menthol i 08 " Filter 
Brand V_ D.., 07 2 mg. tar 
Carlton Filter *2 *0.2 
Cariton Menthol 4 *0.1 
Carlton 70 “4 *0.1 
(lowest of all brands 
*Av per cigaretie by FTC 
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New York’s Battleground (Contd.) 


From his new command center at 
the New York Post, which he now re- 
fers to as his U.S. flagship publication, 
Australian Press Lord Rupert Murdoch 
spent last week consolidating his con- 
trol of his latest acquisitions, New York 
magazine, the Village Voice and New 
West. That meant a lot of changes—new 
faces, new plans. After committing $45 
million for two corporations that both 
lost money last year (TIME cover Jan 
17), Murdoch needs to steer them into 
a quick turn-around. 

The center of the turmoil was New 
York magazine. Murdoch's peppery new 
editor, James Brady, 48, fought his way 
through snow and ice on Monday morn- 
ing to find his office scarcely less chill- 
ing. There to greet him was a sheaf of 
resignations. Departing were not only 
the magazine’s creator and editor, Clay 
Felker, but also Design Director Milton 
Glaser, Managing Editor Byron Dobell 
(who agreed to stay through a brief tran- 
sition) and 20 other editorial hands, in- 
cluding such notables as Tom Wolfe, 
Financial Writer George (“Adam 
Smith”) Goodman, Washington Report- 
er Richard Reeves, Ms. Editor Gloria 
Steinem, Press Critic Edwin Diamond 
and Gail Sheehy, bestselling author 
(Passages) and Felker’s companion 

Frantic Search. Another problem 
the scheduled cover story on how Pres- 
ident-elect Jimmy Carter chose Walter 
Mondale as his running mate had been 
written by one of the missing, Reeves 
Brady asked him if he could use the sto- 
ry. Reeves refused. After a frantic 
search, Brady settled on a piece by Syn- 
dicated Columnist Nick Thimmesch, 
describing how John Ehrlichman spent 
his last days before jail, which had al- 
ready run in part in Potomac, the Wash- 
ington Post's Sunday supplement 

Crises are not new to Brady. A one- 
time Marine lieutenant, he started out 
as an advertising writer for Macy’s, 
worked his way up at Fairchild Pub- 
lications until he was publisher of Womm- 
en's Wear Daily, then quit to become 
editorial director and publisher of Har- 
per’s Bazaar. There he stirred things up 
with a new approach to fashion pho- 
tography that involved action and re- 
alism but unfortunately obscured the 
clothes. Readers objected, and he was 
fired a year later, in 1972. As a free- 
lancer before joining Murdoch in 1974, 
Brady wrote for New York and even 
played third base on the magazine's soft- 
ball team—a connection that he now 
sees as valuable in establishing “a res- 
ervoir of good will.” 

Some regard Brady as only an inter- 
im editor, sent in to keep New York fune- 
tioning until Murdoch finds the editor he 
wants. But Brady is busily making plans 
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to refocus the magazine on local cover- 
age. Says he: “This is to an important de- 
gree a service magazine, not a magazine 
of national affairs. It’s a guide on how to 
live better in New York.” 

Although many of the magazine's 
big names are gone, 90% of the regular 
staffers have chosen to remain—perhaps 
because, unlike the writers with con- 
tracts and outside assignments, they de- 
pend more on their salaries. They also 
got two reassuring visits from Murdoch 
himself. Said Financial Writer Dan 
Dorfman: “I’m accustomed to writing 
pieces that offend advertisers and 
friends of the editor. Will I still have 
that same freedom?” Said Murdoch 
“Write about anything you please, even 
me, but just be sure you're right.” 

At the Post, by contrast, there were 
no defections, and many, feeling the pa- 
per has nowhere to go but up, welcomed 
Murdoch’s fresh energy and above all 
his capital. So far, Murdoch has been 
doing a lot of the editing, but this week 
he will shift much of it to his new ed- 
itor, Edwin (Ted) Bolwell, 44, a native 
Australian who first broke into journal- 
ism on the Melbourne Herald under Ru- 
pert’s father, Sir Keith Murdoch 

Bolwell, now a TIME senior editor 
and formerly an editor with the New 
York Times and managing editor of the 
Toronto Star, says he and Murdoch both 
want “to turn the Post into a dynamic 
paper and get the town buzzing, to liv- 
en up the New York scene.” Bolwell 
plans to emphasize hard news and 
breaking stories, to cover the arts, busi- 
ness and sports more fully, and aim the 
Post at “the entire middle class.” De 
spite Murdoch’s reputation for turning 
some of his papers into scandal sheets, 
Bolwell insists there is no such plan for 
the Post. Says he: “Rupert knows that 


NEW YORK POST’S NEW EDITOR TED BOLWELL 
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schlock rags are not my bag. If he had 
wanted to turn the Post into a copy of 
his more sensational papers, he would 
have got someone with a different back- 
ground. I am taking his word for it that 
he wants a lively but responsible paper.” 
Bolwell acknowledges that the changes 
could cause friction, but he says, “Run- 
ning a newspaper is a little like con- 
ducting a symphony orchestra. Some 
people have to be badgered—and some 
coddled—to get the best out of them 
And you have to stretch. Not to stretch 
is not to live. lam very competitive.” 

First Union. The climate at the Vil- 
lage Voice last week appeared some- 
where between troubled New York and 
the optimistic Post. Despite his an- 
nouncement that all of Felker’s manag- 
ing editors would be left in control of 
their periodicals, Murdoch tried to hire 
a new editor to oversee Voice Managing 
Editor Marianne Partridge. His choice 
Michael Kramer, a New York alumnus 
and editor and publisher of the journal- 
ism review More. Partridge vehemently 
resisted, and so did the staff, and Kra- 
mer backed off. For the future, the high- 
ly individualistic staffers took a more 
concrete step: 120 out of 150 joined up 
with the paper’s first union, Local 65 of 
the Distributive Workers of America 

In California, New West Managing 
Editor Dick Adler quit in favor of Ex- 
ecutive Editor Frank Lalli, but he char- 
acterized his staffs mood as “stunned 
equanimity.” The staff of New West, 
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This new 35mm SLR camera 
has 4 unique features that 
have confounded the 
industry. 


The new Olympus OM-2 can do things 
that no other 35mm SLR camera can 
do...things that make picture taking 
easier but, more important, help you 
take better pictures 


1. Automatic exposure control. 
The OM-2h 
exposure control system. Unlike 
other cameras, the OM-2 determines 
exposure t 





a unique automat 


times automatically by 
reading the light that is actually reflec 
ted from the film. You set the aperture 
and the OM-2 sets the exposure, If the 
light changes while the picture is 
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exposure time forap pict ire 
Other cameras are blind the 
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dependable that more and more photo 
journalists and commercial photog 
raphers are switching to Olympus 


4. Quieter. 

Inside is a unique air dampening 
system which absorbs vibration and 
noise. The OM-2 is uncannily 
quiet, a feature the pros especially lik« 


A complete system. 
rhe OM-2 is part of a co 

photographic system with over 200 
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THE PRESS 


New York's younger twin, had struck 
briefly the previous week in support of 
the New Yorkers, but they have decid- 
ed to stay—in part because they want 
their magazine to survive and in part be- 
cause Murdoch’s presence is much less 
immediate. “It’s expected that Murdoch 
will be something of an absentee land- 
lord,” says one writer 

As for the main loser in the Mur- 
doch drama, Editor Felker spent last 
week exploring possible new journalistic 
ventures and several offers of large-scale 
financial backing. He also declined what 
he called a “very alluring” job offer. In 
addition to $1.5 million for his shares 
in the New York Magazine Co. and a 
continuation of his old annual salary of 
$120,000 for three years, Felker won the 
right to start a new magazine, and he 
has already taken office space in the 
slightly rundown town house where New 
York began its independent existence 
nearly a decade ago. As a keepsake, he 
asked to buy the overstuffed Naugahyde 
sofas from his old office at New York 
magazine. Murdoch gave them to him 





Vive la Watergaffe! 


One cold December evening three 
years ago, a cartoonist for Le Canard 
Enchainé, the satirical Paris weekly 
happened to visit the new offices that 
the paper was about to occupy. He found 
a band of “plumbers” busily installing 
listening devices. On being discovered 
the plumbers all fled, but the magazine 
filed a civil suit against the unidentified 
intruders, charging invasion of privacy 

The Canard accused the govern- 
ment of committing a “Watrergaffe.” It 
believed that the eavesdroppers were 
from the Direction de la Surveillance du 
Territoire (DST), the French counterin- 
telligence service. It even published 
names of eleven suspects unearthed by 
its own reporters. The Interior Ministry 
promptly classified the work of the elev- 
en agents top secret, thus making them 
immune from any court questioning 

Judge Hubert Pinsseau has finally 
dismissed the case, not because of the 
government's obstruction but because he 
concluded that no wrong had been done 
The Canard had no right to privacy 
Judge Pinsseau ruled, because the pri 
vacy law covers only private residences 
Furthermore, he noted, the intruders 
had never actually finished installing 
their bugs. Even if the editors had been 
at work and even if someone had lis- 


tened in on them, he declared, there 





could be no invasion of privacy because 





ournalists “cannot and in principle 


f 


could not conduct in their professiona 


‘ffices conversations of anything other 
than a political, general or professional 
nature. This of necessity excludes ref- 
erences to their private lives 

An appeal has been filed, but until 
and unless a higher court overturns this 
judgment, the long but unofficial tradi 
tion of bugging journalists is henceforth 
al in France 
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POLICY 


Carter’s Plan: 





AFL-CIO’S MEANY 
Retreating from promise. 


A program that offers something for 
everybody runs the risk of not much 
pleasing anybody. So it is with Jimmy 
Carter’s economic program—an amal- 
gam of quick tax rebates for individu- 
als, permanent though much smaller tax 
cuts for low-income people and corpo- 
rations, a speedup in public works and 
other job-creating programs for the un- 
employed, all calculated to pump $12 
billion to $16 billion into the lagging 
economy this year, a similar amount in 
fiscal 1978. As comment rolled in last 
week from economists, businessmen, la 
bor leaders and politicians, the predom 
inant tone was one of disappointment 

Incentive Lack. Among econo 
mists, Liberal Robert Nathan, a mem- 
ber of TIME’s Board of Economists, and 
Conservative Paul McCracken, former 
chief adviser to President Nixon, found 
themselves unlikely allies in calling the 
program too small to give the economy 
the push it needs. Some bankers and 
businessmen were displeased that the 
program contains no specific Incenluive 
for investing more in new plant and 
equipment. Says Eugene Birnbaum 
chief economist for the First National 
Bank of Chicago: “This tax package is 


appalling to me. We would be better off 


without stimulus than with one so bad 
ly formed 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors said 
the plan did not do enough to help cit- 
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Criticized, but Flexible 
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SINESS 


ECONOMIC ADVISER SCHULTZE 
Creating customers. 


ies. The AFL-CIO, led by George Meany 
got downright caustic. It adopted a state- 
ment calling the program “a retreat 
from the goals which we understand 
President-elect Carter to have set dur- 
ing last year’s election campaign.” The 
goal the council had in mind was cut- 
ting unemployment by 1% percentage 
points this year; to do that, the labor 
leaders want a stimulus of as much as 
$30 billion in 1977 alone, with most of 
the money going directly to federal job 
programs. Most surprising, F. Ray Mar- 
shall, who is Carter's own choice to be 
Secretary of Labor, called the plan too 
small and weighted too heavily toward 
tax cuts ($10 billion to $14 billion of the 
stimulus this fiscal year) 

Concentrated Stimulus. For all 
that, Carter's plans have the backing of 
Washington's Democratic leadership 
and are likely to be passed by Congress 
with few changes shortly after the new 
President takes the oath of office. A good 
thing too: much of the criticism seems to 
miss the point—partuly because Carter 
did a less-than-adequate job of explain 
ing his plans. For example, many critics 
talk as if the $12 billion to $16 billion 
first-year stimulus would be spread over 
twelve months. In fact, as Carter did not 
make clear, it would be concentrated in 
the six months between April and the 
end of fiscal 1977 on Sept. 30 

That still will give the economy a 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


nudge rather than a massive push, but 
indications are mounting that a nudge 
may be all that business needs. Though 
Carter himself, in announcing his pro- 
gram, inexplicably said that the US. is 
in a period of “very stagnant growth,” 
the latest figures continue to show a per- 
ceptible pickup. The unemployment 
rate dropped from 8.1% in November 
to 7.9% in December, the first decline 
since September. Almost all of the drop 
occurred among adult males, the prime 
family breadwinners; their jobless rate 
fell from 6.5% to 6.2%. Figures on 
fourth-quarter output of goods and ser- 
vices, due out this week, are likely to 
show a rise of around 4%—less than half 
the growth rate at the start of 1976, but 
better than the 3.9% that some econ- 
omists had estimated for the period 
Growth could rebound to the 7% to 8% 
range during this year’s first half. 

The most heartening news was a 


Commerce Department report that 
businessmen intend to increase spending 
on new plant and equipment by 11.3% 
this year, with most of the increase prob- 
ably coming in the second half. The 
“real” increase, discounted for inflation, 
would be around 6%—hardly a boom 
figure, but enough to indicate that cor- 
porate chiefs are overcoming the hes- 
itancy to invest that acted as the most 
important drag on the economy in 1976, 
Carter's economic aides, headed by 
Charles F, Schultze, who will be chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, contend that corporations have 
plenty of money to increase investment 
further without any special tax breaks 
What is needed, they insist, is a pickup 
in consumer spending sufficient to con- 
vince executives that the products to be 
made by new plants will be bought. 

A final point in favor of Carter's pro- 
gram is that it has been crafted to less- 


Lotsa Bucks, but Little Bang? 


“The goal right now is to get the big- 
gest employment bang for the buck.” So 
says one of Jimmy Carter's advisers, de- 
fending what may become the most de- 
bated aspect of the President-elect’s 
multifaceted economic program: his 
plan to create nearly a million jobs over 
the next two years by adding $4 billion 
and possibly as much as $8 billion to fed- 
eral spending on public works projects 
and public service jobs. 

Although jobs programs are a sure- 
fire way to get people on a payroll—any 
payroll—they can be expensive relative 
to their effectiveness. Public works pro- 
jects, by nature, are not heavy employ- 
ers. The Commerce Department calcu- 
lates that at best only 35% of the money 
spent on construction projects winds up 
as wages in the pockets of workers. Ford 
Administration officials figure that the 
$2 billion in public works grants they 
awarded last month will create no more 
than 80,000 jobs 

a 

Start-up time is another problem 
Though the Government requires that 
construction begin within 90 days of 
funding approval, the lag between pres- 
idential initiative and groundbreaking is 
much longer. Before the $2 billion in 
public works grants could be dished out, 
the Commerce Department's Economic 
Development Administration had to sift 
through 24,000 project applications to 
select 2,000 winners 

Despite these drawbacks, public 
works can give a boost to financially 
strapped areas simply by an injection 
of much needed capital. That is, if Con- 
gress can avoid treating—or mistreating 
—the program as pork-barrel politics 
When Congress approved the $2 billion 
public works appropriation, it required 
that 30° of the money go to commu- 
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FEDERALLY FINANCED TREE TRIMMING 





en the risk of speeding up inflation. That 
remains a danger, as illustrated by the 
Wholesale Price Index, which rose in 
December at an annual rate of 11.4%, 
propelled mostly by increases in farm 
products. The President-elect’s advisers 
reasoned that it is much easier to add 
to a program of stimulus that proves in- 
adequate than it is to cut down one that 
speeds up the economy to an inflation- 
ary pitch 

That program, says Walter Heller, 
a member of TIME’s Board of Econo- 
mists, “will not come within a country 
mile of creating excess-demand infla- 
tion.” On the other hand, stresses David 
Grove, an IBM vice president and also 
a board member, “this is not a final 
plan”: tax cuts could be broadened and 
federal spending accelerated if the econ- 
omy does not quicken as hoped. Grove’s 
summation is perhaps the fairest ap- 
praisal: “a good, flexible start.” 


nities with unemployment rates below 
the national average. Says one of the 
Senate Public Works Committee staffers 
who drafted the legislation: “It was a po- 
litical necessity. You can’t have all the 
money going to Newark. The Congress- 
man from Scarsdale wants a cut too.” 
Out-going Assistant Commerce Secre- 
tary John Eden, who is charged with ad- 
ministering the program, calls the 30% 
requirement “an absolute embarrass- 
ment. We gave money to places that 
didn’t need it.” Greenwich, Conn., for 
example, a wealthy suburban commu- 
nity where the per capita income is 
$8,300 (compared with a national av- 
erage of $5,850), received $4 million to 
build a new high school 

Public service employment has its 
limitations. Without controls, the pro- 
gram can create “leaf-raking” employ- 
mentand end up padding state and local 
payrolls without producing a net reduc- 
tion in unemployment. Critics have 
called it “a revenue sharing program 
pretending to be a manpower program.” 
A rule of thumb that has been accepted 
by economists holds that because of “dis- 
placement’”—new workers hired while 
old ones are fired—it takes | million 
public service jobs to reduce unemploy- 
ment by about 250,000 

Congress tried—and partially suc- 
ceeded in—overcoming these handicaps 
last year by designing legislation that 
creates jobs with a future (such as teach- 
ing, police work, surveying) and requires 
that they go to workers unemployed 
15 weeks or longer. That safeguard, con- 
tained in the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act, will govern 
allocation of the additional billions Car- 
ter wants in order to increase the num- 
ber of public service jobs from 310,000 
to as many as 700,000 next year. The 
potential loophole will be enforcement 
of the 15-week unemployment standard 
now prevailing 
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SHIPPING 


Demolition Derby at Sea 


Another tanker alarm: one day last 
week the skipper of the Liberian-reg- 
istered Harmonic, just arrived in New 
York harbor with a cargo of 25 million 
gal. of Libyan crude oil, put in an ur- 
gent call to the Coast Guard. Possibly 
the result of heavy storms encountered 
at sea, the ship had sprung a small leak, 
spilling about 300 gal. of oil into the wa- 
ters of the harbor. That minispill was 
certainly the least of the tanker acci- 
dents that have occurred in U.S. waters 
since mid-December, but no one could 
say it would be the last. On Dec. 15, 
when the Liberian-registered Argo Mer- 
chant went aground off Nantucket Is- 
land, Mass., and dumped 7.3 million gal 
of oil into the sea, no fewer than ten 
tanker accidents had hit the headlines, 
including five that involved major loss- 
es of oil 

Last week the focus of this contin- 
uing winter sea drama shifted to Wash- 
ington. There both Massachusetts Sen- 
ators, Democrat Ted Kennedy and 
Republican Edward Brooke, sponsored 
legislation to deal with an environmen- 
tal threat that Kennedy described as 
“absolutely devastating.” The record 
seemed to support that view. The latest 
incidents, suggesting a kind of sea-borne 
demolition derby, were a grim finale to 
what has turned out to be the worst year 
ever for tanker accidents. Worldwide, 
19 tankers sank, went aground or blew 
up in 1976—almost double the 1975 toll 
in tonnage 
last year alone, tankers spilled nearly 
200,000 tons of oil in various mishaps 

Much of that spilling occurred in 
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In the first nine months of 


US. waters. One reason is that the East 
Coast and Gulf ports are shallow and 
cannot accommodate the biggest and 
most modern tankers. The result is that 
much of the U.S.’s oil imports are sup- 
plied by a motley collection of smaller 
tankers that are often old, ill-equipped 
and indifferently manned. The US.'s 
daily consumption of foreign oil equals 
the capacity of 35 Argo Merchant-size 
tankers. With so much tanker traffic 
—an average of 30,000 arrivals a year 
accidents are inevitable. By the Coast 
Guard's reckoning, In any given two- 
year period the U.S. can expect half a 
dozen serious oil spills and 86 tanker 
groundings, three-fourths of them in the 
shallow Gulf of Mexico 
Regulatory Ire. Kennedy's bill ts 
a 33-page proposal for a variety of safe- 
ty measures, including double bottoms 
for new tankers as small as 20,000 tons 
and a satellite monitoring setup that 
would keep track of tankers and other 
ships up to 200 miles offshore. Brooke 
is pushing for similar legislation and 
argued that if such a system had been 
in existence in December the Argo Mer- 
chant could have been spotted—and 
warned 
Much of the regulatory ire is aimed 
at ships of foreign registry, which ac- 
count for more than 95% of US. tanker 
traffic. The maritime union chiefs, who 
never pass up an opportunity to attack 
the foreign flagships—which have vir- 
tually taken over the American oil trade 
because high U.S. labor costs have all 
but priced US.-flag tankers out of the 
market—have been particularly vocal 





Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa 
tion Leader Jesse Calhoon cited lax Li- 
berian standards for licensing ship cap- 
tains as one reason for all the tanker 


problems. In Liberia, he says—with con- 
siderable exaggeration—"you could be 
throwing coconuts out of a tree last week 
and be the master of a vessel this week 

Indeed, many tanker accidents are 
the result of human error, and there is 
real reason for concern over the uneven 
experience and training of tanker cap- 
tains and crews (see box). What to do? 
The usual complaint is that worldwide 
shipping is so diffuse that effective reg- 
ulation is impossible. As Senate Com- 
merce Committee Chairman Warren 
Magnuson put it last week: “I don’t see 
how you can have control when you 
have American-owned ships insured by 
the British, run by the Greeks, with Ital- 
ian officers and a Chinese crew.” 

In fact, there is ample regulatory 
machinery available—although Wash- 
ington has been reluctant to use it. For 
various reasons, including bureaucratic 
lethargy, the U.S. has ratified only eight 
of 18 international conventions govern- 
ing oil spills and the design and oper- 
ation of tankers and other ships adopt- 
ed by the London-based _ Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization. As for regulating foreign- 
flag vessels in U.S. waters, all the need- 
ed authority is included in the 1972 Ports 
and Waterways Safety Act. It gives the 
Coast Guard sweeping powers to sel 
safety, equipment and crew-training 
standards for foreign vessels: the Coast 
Guard can inspect such vessels and or- 
der them away from USS. ports if they 
judge them to be a safety problem 

The Coast Guard has made some 
cautious efforts to use its authority to 
set safety standards. Last month, for ex- 
ample, it ruled the new tankers of more 
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than 70,000 deadweight tons would have 
to have segregated ballast systems—set 
up so that no oil is dumped when bal- 
last tanks are emptied—to be admitted 
to USS. ports. Still the Coast Guard con- 
cedes that it has followed “a gradual- 
ism type of approach” on matters of 
tanker safety, as Admiral Owen Siler, 
the Coast Guard commandant, put it in 
Senate Commerce committee hearings 
last week. Some maritime experts ar- 
gue that the Coast Guard has reason to 
go slow on safety. They say that a tough 


approach would risk retaliation from 
other countries, who could make life dif- 
ficult for U.S. ships in foreign ports by 
jacking up tugboat fees or other nuisance 
gestures. Says a Washington maritime 
lawyer: “The risk of retaliation is not a 
trivial one. It is always a dangerous risk 
to tighten procedures.” But increasingly, 
Washington will have to balance that 
risk against the rising public concern in 
the US. about the environmental haz- 
ard posed by the ever more numerous 
tankers plying U.S. waters 





STUDENT SKIPPERS GETTING THE FEEL OF SUPERTANKERS AT SCHOOL IN FRANCE 


Bunglers Need Not Apply 


More than two-thirds of all tanker mishaps are caused by mistakes made by 
the men who run them. What is the answer to the human hazard? Many experts 
think it rests with the proliferation of the supertankers—including the behemoths 
known as very large crude carriers (VLCCs) that will be hauling increasing per- 
centages of U.S. oil imports as deep-water port facilities are built. While these un- 
gainly and oddly delicate ships—seaborne “steel balloons,’ Supership Author Noél 
Mostert calls them—are by no means immune to trouble, they are primarily run 
by big operators, including oil companies, that set high standards for captains and 
crews. Says Klaus Meurs, senior instructor at a school for tanker officers in The 
Netherlands: “The problem of badly managed ships handled by second-rate crews 
will remove itself. Supertankers can only be handled by responsible shipowners 
who put the very best people in charge.” 

One of the first things that owners look at in choosing supertanker skippers is 
family background. Explains Meurs: “The men to run the top ships must come 
from super-tidy, disciplined families who teach their sons to live by the book—no 
sloppiness, no boozing, a solid family life.” Many captains are trained, for tuition 
costs starting at $3,000 a week, at one of three supertanker schools in Holland and 
France. At Meurs’ school, the Dutch Institute for Navigational Training, nearly 
100 students a year go through a seamanship course run by a 17-member staff that 
is headed by, of all professionals, a psychologist. “Stress is becoming a very im- 
portant factor as the world of shipping becomes more complicated and increases 
the need for men who can make cool, fast decisions,” says Meurs. At the school, 
part of the training involves running scale-model tankers. The students learn to 
deal with a variety of hazards, including violent storms (generated by wave mak- 
ers) and near-collisions with other ships. Says an instructor at one school: “Once a su- 
pertanker gets up to speed, it is like a train on rails, very difficult to turn. That is 
where the danger lies, and other captains seldom realize it.” 

Meurs cites another lesson for seamen that will—or should—become obvious 
as the bigger. newer ships replace smaller, overage clunkers: “The market for bun- 
glers is dwindling.” 





ACCOUNTING 


Balance-Sheet Battle 


In the board rooms of some 1,000 
big companies across the U.S., execu- 
lives are eying an arcane but potential- 
ly far-reaching bookkeeping innovation 
that will affect the size and shape of what 
business calls “profits.” The Securities 
and Exchange Commission is now re- 
quiring large corporations to adopt a 
procedure called “replacement-cost ac- 
counting.” The move represents a long- 
overdue altempt to clear away the 
distorting effects of inflation on a com- 
pany’s bottom line. The rule involves 
some tinkering with numbers that, if in- 
tegrated into the corporate accounts, 
could cause a sharp downward jag in 
an earnings report. 

The SEC is requiring publicly held 
companies with inventory and fixed as- 
sets exceeding $100 million to include 
in their “10-K” financial reports to the 
commission for 1976 an estimate of 
the current cost of replacing their in- 
ventories, plant and equipment. (Many 
of these companies are expected to men- 
tion the new figures in their annual re- 
ports to stockholders.) U.S. companies 
carry their assets on their books at 
their original cost—the “historic” cost, 
in accountants’ lingo—with no provision 
for the impact of inflation over the 
years. But the addition of replacement- 
cost figures, the SEC argues, will pro- 
vide a more realistic measure of the 
true worth of a company in an era of 
persisting inflation 

Growing Valve. Replacement-cost 
accounting, says one analyst who favors 
the system, “does not make a compa- 
ny’s results poorer. It just shows how 
poor they were.” Under the traditional 
accounting method called straight-line 
depreciation, a company that bought a 
$100,000 machine with a life expectancy 
of ten years could reduce the value of 
that machine on its balance sheet by 
$10,000 every year. Proponents of re- 
placement-cost accounting argue that 
the machine should be carried on the 
books at the price of a new machine, 
which, after a decade of extremely high 
inflation, could jump to as much as 
$300,000. (The higher the dollar value 
ofa company’s plant and equipment, the 
greater the amount charged against its 
assets to provide for depreciation and 
thus the lower its reported profits.) 

In Britain, where double-digit infla- 
tion has prevailed since 1973, replace- 
ment-cost accounting will be required by 
1978; by one estimate, conversion to the 
system will reduce the reported pretax 
profits of companies there by an average 
of 45%. In the U.S., where inflation in 
recent years has never exceeded 12% for 
any length of time, the effect on profits 
would be less pronounced. Yet it would 
still be sizable. especially for capital-in- 
tensive industries such as steel and oil, 
and electric utilities. Lee Seidler, an ac- 
counting professor at New York Univer- 
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sity who is a strong proponent of the new 
system, has calculated its impact on 
some firms in recent years. At Union 
Carbide, for example, the 1975 earnings 
of $746 million would have slipped to 
$655 million, a 12% slide 

The board-room uneasiness about 
replacement-cost accounting starts with 
the expense of making the new calcu- 
lations, a job that might cost as much 
as $1 million at some large firms. More 
fundamentally, executives worry about 
the impact of lower reported earnings 
on Wall Street’s view of a corporation's 
stock 

These fears could be exaggerated 
Some analysts suggest that Wall Street 
has been making its own calculations 
on the amount of pure inflation in com- 
pany profits all along and that is why 
stock prices have failed to keep in step 
with higher posted earnings. Declared 
corporate profits climbed by about 40% 
from 1968 to 1976; yet “real” earnings, 
adjusted for inflation, have risen hardly 
at all. 

Meaningless Numbers. Some of 
the earnings “loss” that companies stand 
to suffer with replacement-cost account- 
ing could be made up by reduced cor- 
porate taxes. But many businessmen and 
economists still doubt the basic value of 
the system. They point out that estimat- 
ing replacement costs is a highly sub- 
jective business. A machine might be ob- 
solete and thus hard to price. Its 
replacement, because of improved tech- 
nology, could even cost less. “The num- 
bers just don’t mean anything,” warns 
International Business Machines Econ- 
omist David Grove. But John C. Bur- 
ton, who pushed through the new rules 
as chief accountant at the SEC (he is now 
New York’s deputy mayor for finance), 
disagrees: “It's time that financial types 
developed a greater tolerance for im- 
precision, because that’s the way the 
world is.” 

Inflation accounting has been used 
successfully in Brazil, where inflation 
rates have been hovering around 40%. 
Holland’s huge Philips Co. has been us- 
ing replacement-cost accounting for 
more than 15 years. Shell Oil Co. of- 
fered its 1974 results in both “historical 
dollars” and “current dollars” adjusted 
for purchasing power, an approach sim- 
ilar to one advocated by the American 
accounting profession’s own Financial 
Accounting Standards Board 

In the U.S. many economists now re- 
gard replacement-cost accounting as a 
simple matter of the bookkeepers’ final- 
ly catching up with reality. Irwin Kell- 
ner of New York’s Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Co. cites the “salutary effects” 
of replacement-cost accounting. If it re- 
duces high taxes on inflation-bloated 
corporate profits, it frees funds for bad- 
ly needed capital investment. And in a 
time of high inflation, he adds, ordinary 
depreciation “is much too little to re- 
place plants. It's like a camel trying to 
live off its hump—O.K. for a while. but 
eventually starvation.” 
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PERSONALITY 


Man with a Message 


One of the sub-Cabinet appoint- 
ments Jimmy Carter made last week 
was the medium for an important in- 
ternational message. In choosing Yale 
Economist Richard Cooper as Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
the President-elect signaled that his Ad- 
ministration plans not only to try to put 
more snap and ginger in the U.S. econ- 
omy but also to seek to orchestrate a re- 
vival throughout the rest of the indus- 
trialized world as well. Cooper's chief 
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YALE’S RICHARD COOPER 
Cooperation, not combat. 


economic credo: No nation is an eco- 
nomic island; all are a part of an in- 
teracting global process. For one to 
flourish, the others must too 

Cooper lost no time in beginning to 
get that message across. On a visit to 
Tokyo shortly after his appointment, he 
called on Japanese Prime Minister Ta- 
keo Fukuda and expounded his views 
on the still soft global economy at a press 
conference. “We have been wasting re- 
sources in [lost] jobs and in underuti- 
lization of capital equipment,” he said 
The U'S., Japan and West Germany, as 
the three biggest economies, “should 
take the lead in expanding world 
demand.” 

Dick Cooper's words carry weight 
A somewhat boyish-looking 42, he is one 
of the youngest and brightest members 
of the small group of academics who reg- 
ularly ride the policymaking circuit be- 
tween the capital and the campuses. In 


previous Washington incarnations, he 
was a senior staff economist on John 
Kennedy’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, and Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Monetary Affairs 
in the Johnson Administration. At Yale. 
he has not only taught international eco- 
nomics for eleven years but also served 
as the university's provost from 1972 to 
‘74. Says Yale President Kingman Brew- 
ster: “He has one of the most rigorous 
and honest minds I have encountered.” 

At State, Cooper will be reporting 
to an old friend, Cyrus Vance, who is a 
member of the Yale Corporation, the 
university’s board of directors. Vance 
and Cooper—as well as Carter and sev- 
en other officials of the incoming Ad- 
ministration—are also members of the 
Trilateral Commission, the liaison group 
of influential private and public citizens 
from Western Europe, Japan and the 
U.S. who regularly meet to discuss so- 
lutions to international problems (TIME, 
Dec. 20). Cooper attended one such 
meeting last week in Tokyo. 

Although Cooper is often labeled a 
“liberal” economist, he is generally un- 
doctrinaire—except for a strong bias to- 
ward greater economic growth as a so- 
lution to social problems and freer 
international trade as a way to achieve 
it. In an interview with TIME Correspon- 
dent John Berry, for instance, Cooper 
suggested that if the Japanese do not 
soon stimulate their domestic economy, 
which would mean an increase in im- 
ports from other nations, “we should hit 
them hard” to force an increase in the 
value of the yen. 

His instincts are for cooperation, not 
combat, As provost at Yale during the 
depths of the recession, Cooper had to 
carry out deep spending cuts, including 
a 20% slash in the faculty budget. Yet 
his even, unemotional, aboveboard han- 
dling of the problems won him a stand- 
ing ovation from the faculty when his 
term expired. “He can turn people down 
without offending them,” says William 
Brainard, a fellow economics professor 
“He can accept criticism because little 
ego is involved in anything he does.” 

Apple Juice. After graduating from 
Ohio's Oberlin College in 1956 with top 
grades, Cooper married Carolyn Caha- 
lan, whom he had met on campus, and 
they both set off for the London School 
of Economics, where they earned mas- 
ters’ degrees. While Carolyn was bring- 
ing up their children, Laura, 16, and 
Mark, 15, Cooper got his doctorate at 
Harvard (thesis title: “U.S. Competition 
in World Markets”) 

In New Haven, the Coopers have a 
three-story clapboard house on Everit 
Street. Dick Cooper keeps fit by play- 
ing tennis in summer, squash in winter 
He neither smokes nor imbibes anything 
stronger than wine. In fact. he prefers 
apple juice. preferably the mellow Ger- 
man Apfelsafit. He commutes to his near- 
by office by bicycle or motor scooter 
But those easy commuting days will soon 
be over 
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MALAYSIA 


Socking It to ‘Swine Bobby’ 


o 


A good many Western firms that 
have been involved in natural resources 
in the “developing” nations since the co- 
lonial era have had to make some sharp 
changes in the way they handle their 
overseas empires. Some of the compa- 
nies that have not adapted to new real- 
ities of local pride and politics have 
learned to regret it. The most recent ex- 
ample is Sime Darby, a rubber and 
palm-oil conglomerate in Malaysia that 
had been one of the stouter remaining 
pillars of Britain’s overseas commercial 
empire. That pillar fell with a crash over 
New Year's with an upheaval on the 
board of directors that put the compa- 
ny under effective control of the Ma- 
laysian government and had all the el- 
ements of a Graham Greene novel 
—intrigue, nationalism and more than 
a pinch of imperial smugness. 

The immediate cause of the postco- 
lonial drama at Sime Darby was a dis- 
agreement over appointments to fill 
three vacancies on the twelve-member 
board last November. Chairman James 
Bywater, a British-born engineer who 
was a relative newcomer to Malaysia, in- 
sisted that three British members of his 
management team be nominated for the 
board. But a big Sime Darby stockhold- 
er, the government-controlled Pernas, a 
trading company with capital of $200 
million, was just as adamant in pushing 
three Asian candidates of its own. Per- 
nas had clout: it publicly admitted hold- 
ing 8.5% of Sime Darby’s stock, but may 
have quietly bought as much as 20% 
through third-party nominees. 

Steam Heat. Bywater called for a 
proxy fight, despite warnings from oth- 
er businessmen that he could not win 
On the eve of the proxy vote, when By- 
water finally realized he had lost, he 
called off the fight and resigned from 
the board with two other directors, leav- 
ing the government in control with a 
seven-man majority on the board. With- 
in hours, Bywater was replaced as chair- 
man by Tun Tan Siew Sin, Malaysia's 
former Finance Minister. Said Bywater 
“IT guess we just ran out of steam.” 

What Bywater had apparently failed 
to reckon with was the rising strength 
of economic nationalism in Malaysia 
and the growing disenchantment of 
Sime Darby shareholders—now mostly 
Malaysians—with the largely British 
management of the firm, which many 
local critics viewed as a sore reminder 
of colonial exploitation 

The company holds assets of $300 
million in rubber plantations and palm- 
oil industries on the Malay peninsula, 
yet it keeps its headquarters in Singa- 
pore and is registered in London. For 
years it had a reputation for mistreating 
and underpaying its workers, who bit- 
terly dubbed the firm “Swine Bobby” 
(slang for pig feed) or “Slime Darby.” 
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SIME DARBY'S TUN TAN SIEW SIN 
A voice for self-control. 


More recently, the company bought con- 
trol of a lackluster elevator company in 
Britain and an interest in a garbage- 
truck manufacturer in Belgium. Bywater 
defended these investments as steps to- 
ward creating “a Western technological 
base” for the company, but most Asians 
saw them as a flight of Malaysian- 
earned profits. 

Sime Darby, named for three Brit- 
ish founders (two Sime brothers and 
H.M. Darby), was established in 1910 
as a management firm with a capital of 
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$20,000. By the late ‘60s the company, 
under its autocratic chairman Dennis 
Pinder, had embarked on an expansion 
drive, gobbling up smaller firms and fir- 
ing managers. When commodity prices 
plunged in 1973, the company was bad- 
ly overextended and profits dropped. On 
top of that, Pinder was arrested and 
eventually jailed for misappropriating 
$1 million in company funds 

That was when Bywater, a recruit 
from British Ford with a reputation as 
a brisk and competent manager, was 
brought in. The town-gown relationship 
he found was tense, to put it mildly. “I 
only had access to the company’s doc- 
uments if I requested them from the po- 
lice,” he complained to a_ reporter 
Nonetheless, Bywater, with a new ex- 
ecutive group, reorganized the sprawling 
company along more efficient lines; in 
1976 Sime Darby managed to turn a 
profit of $30 million—the highest in its 
history—on sales of $496 million 

Opening Wedge. The Sime Darby 
takeover is a clear sign that the Malay- 
sian government wants a greater say in 
producing and marketing its resources. 
The broader implications, however, 
have given some businessmen pause: 
they are convinced that the Sime Darby 
affair could be the opening wedge in a 
new drive to nationalize or otherwise re- 
strict foreign resource firms, not only in 
Malaysia but throughout all the develop- 
ing countries in Southeast Asia. For this 
reason, the Malaysian government may 
be hesitant to follow up its coup at Sime 
Darby with moves on other foreign-run 
firms, lest it frighten off foreign capital. 
New outside investment in Malaysia last 
year totaled only $32 million, down 
sharply from $268 million in 1975. 


RUBBER TAPPER AT WORK ON LARGE MALAYSIAN PLANTATION 








ARTIST'S VERSION OF HOW RIFLEMEN WILL EXECUTE GILMORE 


Death Watch in Salt Lake City 


1 think this time it’s going to go 
through. I think Tl relax, play it cool 
and see if they ll leave me alone. And see 
if they ll bug out.” 

—Gary Gilmore 


Throughout last week’s countdown 
for the execution of Gary Gilmore. 
scheduled for 7:49 a.m., Jan. 17, lawyers 
kept bombarding the courts with peti- 
tions to delay—for the third time—the 
convicted murderer's death by firing 
squad. Not knowing whether they would 
succeed, Gilmore was finding it hard to 
play it cool. “He's like a caged animal.” 
said a prison official. “He's very nervous 

more nervous about someone trying to 
stop the execution than the date coming 
closer.” For a time, a family reunion 
with his two brothers and an aunt and 
uncle put Gilmore in a better mood 
though he was disappointed that his 
mother, Bessie Gilmore. was ill and 
could not make the trip. “The family 
should be together on an occasion like 
this,” said his uncle, Vern Damico 

Last Efforts. Outside the prison. the 
many-sided legal battles raced on. At- 
torney Douglas Wallace. an excommu- 
nicated Mormon, petitioned the Su- 
preme Court to stop the firing squad 
because, he claimed. it was part of a pa- 
ganistic ritual” supported by the Mor- 
mon-dominated Utah legislature. The 
court rejected his petition. Two last-min- 
ute efforts to save Gilmore began on Fri- 
day. American Civil Liberties Union 
Lawyer V. Jinks Dabney filed a class-ac- 
tion suit in district court seeking a delay 
His claim: that the execution 
waste of taxpayers’ money, and that the 
state would be liable for damages if Gil- 
more was shot. Then into federal court 


was a 
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went Gilbert Athay and Robert Van 
Sciver, lawyers for two other death-row 
inmates. The pair argued that the U.S 
Constitution requires automatic review 
of the death penalty by the Utah Su- 
preme Court. Both arguments were re- 
jected. Athay then unsuccessfully ap- 
pealed to the 10th circuit court in Salt 
Lake City 

The most lugubrious request was a 
petition by the Salt Lake City Tribune 
and television station KUTV that the fed- 
eral court should break the state’s 82- 


GILMORE AT COURT LAST MONTH 
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year-old ban on press attendance al ex- 
eculions and let them, the Deseret News 
and two other TV stations cover Gil- 
more’s death. There was a precedent for 
the claim since a Texas court ruled three 
weeks ago that a Dallas television sta- 
tion had the right to film an execution 
at the state prison. The judge in Utah 
ruled, however. that the 7ribune and 
KUTV had no particular right to cover 
the execution. That left Gilmore free to 
assign the five seats granted to him by 
law. He gave one of them to Larry Schil- 
ler, the entrepreneur who paid $125,000 
for the rights to his story 

Highlights of Gilmore's story ap- 
peared in the National Enquirer, in- 
cluding an interview about his thoughts 
on death and a series of letters to his 
onetime mistress. Nicole Barrett, 20. 
who has been hospitalized ever since 
she joined him in an unsuccessful sui- 
cide pact last November, On sleepless 
nights in prison. Gilmore said, he 
has been haunted by ghosts. “They're 
slippery, sneaky. and get tangled in 
your hair like bats demons with 
dirty, furry bodies whispering vile things 

creeping. crawling. red-eyed soul- 
less beasts. They bite and claw. scratch 
and screech.” 

Souls and Devils. Asked what his 
last thoughts would be just before the fir- 
ing squad shoots, Gilmore said, * Nicole 
Just Nicole.” As for death itself: “It will 
be familiar. whatever it is. There will 
be a few rough seconds. a period of ad- 
justment. There will be souls grasping 
and calling to me. I must keep my mind 
singular and strong. I know what I want, 
and in death you can choose in a way 
that you can’t choose in life.” Gilmore 
said he believes that he has had pre- 
vious lives, and devils. but this time “I 
don’t want to come back.” 

All around the prison. 20 miles south 
of Salt Lake City. security was tight. Re- 
ligious groups announced plans to hold 
a vigil outside the prison. and the war- 
den was worried about the possibility 
that demonstrators might try to storm 
the prison in order to stop the execu- 
tion, Several helicopters were reserved 
by reporters and cameramen. but 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
banned all aircraft from the area. The 
execution site is a closely guarded se- 
cret, Even the five-man firing squad will 
not know the location until shortly be- 
fore the event. Afterward. according to 
the plan. a hearse will transport Gil- 
more’s bullet-ridden body to a Salt Lake 
City medical center: he requested that 
his vital organs be donated to science 

In the meantime. Gilmore sat in his 
solitary cell. guarded round the clock 
answering a foot-high pile of fan mail 

His mind hasn't changed.” said his un- 
cle. Damico. “I think Gary will get what 
he wants.” And it still appeared that all 
Gary wanted was to finish up his last 
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meal and face a firing squad. He was 
not without supporters: a Harris poll re- 
ported last week that 71° of the coun- 
tury believed that after the nation’s dec- 
ade-long moratorium on capital punish- 
ment, Gilmore should be executed 


Intent, Not Impact 


The middle-class Chicago suburb of 
Arlington Heights, IIL, like many mid- 
dle-class suburbs of many turbulent U.S 
cities. has a zoning law that forbids 
apartment buildings or any other form of 
multifamily housing in many parts of the 
village. Not entirely coincidentally, the 
1970 census showed that the town con- 
tained 64,857 whites and 27 blacks 

A Roman Catholic religious order, 
the Clerics of St. Viator, agreed in that 
same year to allow the Metropolitan 
Housing Development Corp., a nonprof- 
it real estate developer, to build 20 two- 
story buildings with 190 apartments for 
low- and moderate-income families on 
15 acres of its property. The village 
board blocked the deal by refusing to re- 
zone the site for multifamily residences 
The M.H.D.c. and three blacks eligible 
to live in the project sued Arlington 
Heights on the grounds, among others. 
that the refusal to rezone was uncon- 
stitutional racial discrimination 

Last week a five-man majority of the 
US. Supreme Court rejected that argu- 
ment. The court ruled that it was not 
necessarily unconstitutional for a sub- 
urb to refuse to change zoning restric- 
tions that in effect bar racially integrat- 
ed low-cost housing projects. Said 
Justice Lewis Powell for the majority 
“Official action will not be held uncon- 
stitutional solely because it results in a 
racially disproportionate impact 
Proof of racially discriminatory intent 
or purpose is required to show a vio- 
lation of the equal protection clause.” 
The court found no such intent 

The decision was an elaboration of 
a ruling last June, Washington v. Davis, 
in which the court set narrower restric- 
tions in judging charges of racial dis- 
crimination under the Constitution 
That case involved two black plaintiffs 
who had charged that a test given to po- 
lice recruits in Washington, D.C., was 
discriminatory because a disproportion- 
ate number of blacks flunked. The court 
declared then that a plaintiff in such a 
case would have to show “a racially dis- 
criminatory purpose” and not simply ra- 
cially unbalanced results 

Surprisingly, Justices William Bren- 
nan and Thurgood Marshall. the dis- 
senters in Washington v. Davis, did not 
quarrel with Justice Powell's interpre- 
tation of the Constitution in the Arling- 
ton Heights case. They dissented solely 
on the ground that it should be returned 
to the lower court to apply that inter- 
pretation. Observes Georgetown Law 
Professor Jerome Shuman: “The new 
decision continues the shift from judg- 
ing the effects of discrimination to as- 
sessing the intent of the zoning laws, and 
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intent is far more difficult to prove 
Adds the director of a fair-housing or- 
ganization: “The decision raises the 
standards of proof much higher. maybe 
even impossibly high.” 

The battle is by no means over, how- 
ever. In a number of areas—New Jer- 
sey, for example—similar suits have 
been filed in state courts charging that 
restrictive zoning rules violate provi- 
sions of state constitutions. Nor did the 
Supreme Court let Arlington Heights 
—and other white middle-class enclaves 
—off the hook altogether. The Justices 
sent the case back to the court of ap- 
peals to consider another claim: that the 
refusal to rezone violated the federal 
Fair Housing Act of 1968. For some rea- 
son the court of appeals had ignored this 
charge. and that, said Justice Powell 
sternly, was “somewhat unorthodox.” 

Meanwhile. the black population of 
Arlington Heights has increased—to 
200 


Police for Hire 


At 8:30 on an average night. the two 
police officers start by signing the log- 
book at San Francisco’s Northern Dis- 
trict police station. They scan the dis- 
trict’s crime sheet, undergo inspection, 
then climb into a black, unmarked pa- 
trol car and exchange kisses before set- 
ting out to work 

What makes Ralph and Linnea 
Grebmeier notable is not just that they 
are man and wife but that the beat they 
pound is a family business. A member 
of San Francisco's freewheeling “Patrol 
Special” unit, Ralph Grebmeier paid 
$15,000 for the right to guard one of the 
city’s 62 private patrol sectors—a two- 
mile-long swath that runs from the 
Golden Gate Bridge to Fisherman's 
Wharf. In return, he and his wife now 
collect $750 per week from 89 clients 

Ever since the gold rush, do-it-your- 
self lawmen have aided the Bay Area's 
overtaxed gendarmerie by offering ex- 
tra protection to merchants and home- 
owners. The 1899 city charter legiti- 
mized the freelancers and brought them 
under the official umbrella of the police 
department, but kept them in business 





The “Specials” report to local precincts 
wear regulation blue. carry guns and 
nightsticks. They follow all the rules im- 
posed on regular cops and wield most 
of their powers—unlike other private se- 
curity agents such as the Pinkertons, 
who have to call a policeman if they 
want to make an arrest 

The Specials give customers all 
kinds of services beyond what the city 
provides. “I will be on call 24 hours a 
day.” declares Grebmeier, 37. Clients 
pay anywhere from $35 a month (for a 
small family dwelling or retail store) to 
$450 (for a large apartment house) for 
three to six regular nightly inspections 
For an extra fee, the Grebmeiers will 
collect mail on weekends, carry depos- 
its to the bank, deliver children home 
from the airport or trail along with cli- 
ents as bodyguards at $11.50 an hour 

Keeping the Peace. Before a neo- 
phyte Special can sign up a client, he or 
she spends 98 hours in police training, 
shooting cardboard crooks on the pistol 
range. learning self-defense and boning 
up on details of police legal procedure 
Then. after approval by the chief of po- 
lice and the police commission. the 
trainee hires on as an apprentice to a 
full-fledged Special, often the officer who 
later sells him the beat. The traditional 
price is ten times the monthly revenue 
from the beat 

The Specials need every bit of their 
training to keep the peace. In his 15 
years as a freelance cop, John Candido, 
outgoing president of the Patrol Special! 
Police Officers’ Association, has been 
roughed up. shot in the head and stabbed 
three times. Muses Candido: “I kick 
pimps out of hotels, I break up fights in 
rathole rooming houses. I look in gar- 
bage cans for bombs. | break up rapes, 
I save old ladies from fires, and I walk 
drunks home.” The Grebmeiers have 
not yet encountered anything so violent 
On a typical January night, they found 
no crime more serious than some dou- 
ble-parking by guests al a party at the 
Indonesian consulate. In fact. during the 
Grebmeiers’ first four months on the job 
their clients have suffered only three mi- 
nor break-ins. They consider that a suc- 
cess for law-and-order 
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t took the Litton“touch’ to make 
Microwave Program Cooking 
so advanced, yet so simple. 








New Memorymatic” 

microwave oven programs the results 

you want automatically. 

You've waited for it, now you've got it 

Introducing new Memorymatic microwave program cooking 
So advanced, it's solid-state computer-like memory control 
precisely programs time and cooking speeds automatically 
Yet so simple, it operates with the touch of a finger 

You simply program any cooking time you want. Program 
different cooking speeds for different foods. And program the 
oven to change both time and cooking speeds for you auto 
matically as it cooks 


Memorymatic does 
everything you ask. 

Quickly thaws, then roasts 
poultry and beef to a natural 
juiciness 

Or brings casseroles and stews 
to a boil, then slowly simmers 
until the goodness comes 
through 

Or reheats leftovers and 
pre-prepared foods to a flavorful 
freshness, then keeps foods 
warm. Any cooking combination 
you choose : 





Litton... changing | 
the way America Cooks. 
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Gives you complete versatility. 

Just program the oven to cook all your favorite foods the way 
they were meant to be cooked. Change speeds as you change 
foods: warm, defrost, simmer, roast, reheat, or any setting in 
between 





You get the control versatility of conventional cooking in a 
microwave oven. And the slow-cooked goodness you want at 
microwave speeds, automatically 


You'd expect it from Litton. 

At Litton, innovation means better microwave cooking through 
out our full line of time and energy-saving countertop microwave 
ovens, combination and double oven 

microwave ranges 
Get in touch with your Litton 
dealer for an energy-saving 
Memorymatic microwave progran 
<> “cooking demonstration. For his 
ry name and address, call us right 
now, toll-free 800-328-7777. 
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In order that she might sneak a cigarette, Mrs Patri ick : Fits ge verald attended the Summer Ball dressed as a Pitts burgh steel mill chimney 
Unfortunately for Mrs. Fitzgerald, it was not a costume affair. 
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Fashions: Ingeborg Hecht 
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16 mg:" tar;’1.0mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr.’76 
j 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. ? 





Unstoppable Stoppard 


DIRTY LINEN and NEW-FOUND-LAND 
by TOM STOPPARD 


As a gunslinger of words, Tom Stop- 
pard shoots to kill with laughter. Dirty 
Linen, with its insert piece New-Found- 
Land, is probably the most killingly 
funny play he has written though it is 
also the slenderest. Stoppard’s works 
seem solidest when built on an earlier 
substructure. Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern Are Dead may be the sturdiest be- 
cause It is built on Hamlet, and Traves- 
ties the wittiest since it springs from The 
Importance of Being Earnest 

In Dirty Linen, a topical headline 
scandal has caught Stoppard’s fancy. A 
campaign of sinnuendo has been 
launched in the British press implying 
that almost all the Members of Parlia- 
ment are guilty of illicit sexual hanky- 
panky. A select committee of the House 
of Commons has been appointed to in- 
vesuigate the charges 

As the six M.P.s assemble, they ap- 
pear to be pillars of rectitude. Their clerk 
is another matter. Maddie Gotobed (Ce- 
cilia Hart) has the body of a Botticelli 
She is slow at speed writing but has fast 
friends in high places. Some are right 
here in the committee chamber. As 
Maddie's blue scanties emerge from the 
M.P.s’ briefcases at inauspicious mo- 
ments and whip through the air like 


HART CAVORTS BEFORE M.P.S IN LINEN 





naval pennants, it is clear that whatever 
the Prime Minister's electoral problems 
may be, Maddie has carried the House 
Stoppard laces the proceedings with 
y puns, malapropisms and bureau- 
cratese. He scales the evening's comic 
peak with the interpolated segment 
called New-Found-Land. Two Foreign 
Service officers enter the temporarily de- 
serted committee room to discuss an 
American’s application for British 
naturalization, The elder (Humphrey 
Davis) is a doddering relict from World 
War I who embarks on an excruciating- 
ly elongated, hilarious account of how he 
once secured a cherished £5 note from 
Lloyd George. The younger (Jacob 
Brooke) then launches on a bravura 
monologue about a train journey across 
the map of the US. that contains every 
old movie cliché, engrained national 
myth, sentimental hyperbole and travel- 
brochure bait ever known to a British 
tourist, or lo many an American for that 
matter. As Brooke masterfully delivers 
it, this becomes a manic poetic aria of 
cumulative exhilaration 

Director Ed Berman moves the eve- 
ning along with stop-watch precision 
Because of his gift for parody and inces- 
sant wordplay, Stoppard’s own affinity 
may be not so much with Wilde and 
Coward as with S.J. Perelman. a writer 
whom he greatly admires 

Like Perelman, he is antic, satirical 
and civilized. At commencement time 
college graduates are traditionally 
welcomed into “the fellowship of educat- 
ed men.” Tom Stoppard uncondescend- 
ingly treats all playgoers as part of that 
fellowship T.E. Kalem 


Oh, When the Saints... 


YOUR ARMS TOO SHORT TO BOX WITH GOD 
Conceived and Directed 

by VINNETTE CARROLL 

Music and Lyrics by ALEX BRADFORD 
Additional Music and Lyrics 

by MICKI GRANT 

Choreography by TALLEY BEATTY 





They are making a joyful noise unto 
the Lord at Broadway's Lyceum The- 
ater. But the revivalist songfest is only 
half the show. The other half is a baccha- 
nalia, a swinging, stomping dance orgy 

Vinnette Carroll, who wrote and 
staged Your Arms Too Short to Box with 
God, was responsible a few seasons back 
fora similar hit, Don t Bother Me, 1 Cant 
Cope. She seems to have a feeling for the 
counterpoint of spirituality and sensual 
ity that is characteristic of the tempera 
ment and life-style of many U.S. blacks 

The play is based upon the Gospe/ 

tecording to Saint Matthew; the song t- 
Ules indicate the progression of the story 
First Jesus makes his presence known 
(There's a Stranger in Town). He is swift 
ly ostracized (We Are the Priests and El 








BEY & ROBINSON IN BOX WITH GOD 
Loving Jesus. 


ders and Justa Little Bit of Jesus Goes a 
Long Way). Betrayal follows (Judas 
Dance), then the Crucifixion (See How 
They Done My Lord) and the Resurrec- 
tion (Cant No Grave Hold My Bod) 
Down). The company erupts in Choreog- 
rapher Talley Beatty’s dance explosion 
of joy. This is much like the New Or- 
leans ritual of the funeral parade—all 
dirge on the way to the cemetery and un- 
holy glee on the way back to town 

Jesus (Stanley Perryman) is mute 
throughout the musical, but as he is 
brought down from the Cross in a sculp- 
tured pieta, his body speaks the moving 
language of anguish. Dual aspects of 
Mary’s character are depicted by Salo- 
me Bey and Mabel Robinson. An elec- 
trifying showstopper is provided by De- 
lores Hall, who seems to be AWOL from 
the heavenly choir as she sings / Love 
You So Much Jesus. That is really what 
this luminous show is all about EK. 


Jungle Drums 


IPI-TOMBI 

Conception and Music by BERTHA EGNOS 
Lyrics by GAIL LAKIER 

Choreography by SHEILA WARTSK! 
Additional Choreography by NEIL McKAY 
and MEMBERS OF THE CAST 


In the Zulu tongue, /pi- Tombi means 
Where are the girls?” On the New York 
opening night, the show not only 
brought on the girls but also offered an 
offstage line of black pickets. The cause 
for complaint is that the musical was 
conceived and produced by South Afri- 
can whites. The reiterated theme of the 
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TSHABALALA IN /P/-TOMBI 
Dionysian frenzy. 


pickets is that anyone who supports the 
show lends his approval to genocide and 
infanticide. That is an exaggerated de- 
scription of South African racial policy. 
however much one may deplore it 

The musical is as innocent as the 
birth of song and dance. One legitimate 
objection to Jpi-Tombi might be that it 
seems rather closer to Shubert Alley 
than to the tribal life and customs of the 
Zulus. The story line is simplicity itself 
A young man (Daniel Pule) who lives in 
the village of Tsomo is drawn to the big 
city (presumably Johannesburg) in the 
hope of earning more money for his wife 
(Linda Tshabalala) and family. He finds 
urban life unappetizing and dehumaniz- 
ing and returns to his home town. That 
a simple. unspoiled child of nature can 
be corrupted by urban industrial life is a 
longstanding cliché of Western civiliza- 
tion. The simplicity best comes to life in 
Ipi-Tombi in the dances that illustrate 
how close to nature some Africans ap- 
parently sull are 

The gestures. the rhythms and the 
sounds indicate an unbroken totemic re- 
lationship with animals. The members 
of the troupe slither like snakes, stalk 
like the great cat family of the jungle. 
stamp and trumpet like elephants. This 
is all done with an agility, grace and en- 
ergy that is breathtaking. The lead 
drummer (Junior Tshabalala) plays with 
galvanic fervor and propels the best 
number in the show, a warrior dance, 
into a Dionysian frenzy. The cast ap- 
pears to be having the best time of its 
urban life. It's a pity that the pickets can- 
not see the show T.E.K. 
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Roots, Alex Haley's _ bestselling 
whatzit (not quite a novel. it is not quite 
history either) has come to television 
Its unprecedented twelve-hour, eight- 
nights-in-a-row run begins on ABC Sun- 
day, Jan. 23. It turns out to be a work of 
some historical interest, though surely 
not in the way its creators intended 

The first four hours, which bring 
Kunta Kinte. Haley's own great-great- 
great-great-great-grandfather from a 
happy childhood in an African village 
to a flogging in the slave quarters of a 
Virginia plantation, offer almost no new 
insights, factual or emotional, about the 
most terrible days of the black expe- 
rience. Instead, there is a handy com- 
pendium of stale melodramatic conven- 
tions by which, since abolitionist days, 
popularizers have tried to comprehend 
a crime so monstrous that, like the Ho- 
locaust, it is beyond anyone’s ability to 
re-create in intelligent dramatic terms 
As always, the native tongue of the per- 
secuted minority is rendered in Eng- 
lish as fake-childish poetry. As always. 
slave-ship captains and plantation own- 
ers are shown as psychopathic hyp- 
ocrites—consulting Scripture in one 
scene. condoning, even participating in 
violence and rape in the next. Nat- 
urally, a Simon Legree figure is always 
handy to do their dirty work, while high- 
born white ladies dither prettily in the 
background 

To be sure, Kunta Kinte is seen as a 
figure of unbending pride and courage. 
and morally it is fine to present an out- 
size, heroic character with whom black 
youths can identify. On the other hand, 
black males wearing their machismo on 
their sleeves—as many do in current 
films and TV shows—are really just vari- 
ants on the old buck characters of early 
movies and even earlier plays 

Doubtlessly, all concerned with this 
enormous. expensively cast and heavily 
flacked “prestige” production were ear- 





Viewpoint: Middlebrow Mandingo 


nestly anxious to make a vivid, pow- 
erful statement about this central Amer- 
ican historical drama. It was brave of 
them to try to do so in the unlikely pre- 
cincts of prime-time commercial tele- 
vision. It appears, however, that in their 
fervor not to be misunderstood, to be 
clearly on the side of the angels, they 
have set aside all common sense. In 
the one-third of their work available 
in advance to critics, not one sympa- 
thetic white character appears. Not a 
single black man of less than shining 


rectitude turns up either. This is 
dramatically vulgar and _ historically 
preposterous 


Indeed, this oversimplification is the 
first point attacked in a BBC-produced 
series, The Fight Against Slavery, now 
being syndicated around the U.S. on 
PBS. Covering the same time period 
and similar material (the rise and fall 
of slavery in England’s Caribbean col- 
onies), it insists that slavery was a crime 
not merely against blacks but all hu- 
manity. Guilt must be shared by both 
races, since many slavers were Afri- 
cans. More important, the series un- 
derstands that the tragedy is so clear 
and bitter that it requires no melo- 
dramatic underscoring to hold the view- 
ers’ emotions in thrall. Slavery is seen 
as a routine part of 18th century life, 
so that its cruelties and its sexual im- 
plications are smothered by the matter- 
of-fact acceptance of the institution as 
a logical extension of the private-prop- 
erty system. The uncomprehending, 
near universal callousness revealed is 
infinitely more horrifying than any leer- 
ing whip wielder can ever be. The dulled 
inarticulateness of slavery’s victims is 
more terrible and moving than Kunta 
Kinte’s showy rebelliousness. The Fight 
Against Slavery is, in short, a mature 
and subtle work. Roots, alas, is rooted 
in the paperback mentality. It is Man- 
dingo for middlebrows. Richard Schickel 


JOHN AMOS AS KUNTA KINTE & MADGE SINCLAIR AS HIS WIFE IN ROOTS 





The Newest of the Dead Sea Scrolls 


When Israeli troops occupied the 
West Bank of the Jordan in 1967, Israel’s 
leading archaeologist, Yigael Yadin, 
was able to fulfill a dream. Pulling 
strings with Premier Levi Eshkol, he got 
the army to assign an officer to visit a 
certain antiquities dealer in Bethlehem.* 
Under pressure, the dealer opened a hid- 
ing place under the floor of his shop and 
surrendered an ancient, partially worm- 
eaten scroll 

Nearly a decade later, Yadin has 
finally completed his intricate work on 
the so-called Temple Scroll, the latest 
and quite possibly the last of the cel- 
ebrated Dead Sea Scrolls. Later this year 
he will publish the full text in the orig- 
inal Hebrew and in an English trans- 
lation, along with substantial explana- 
tory material. Scholars, who have 
eagerly awaited the event, will be able 
to purchase the 900-page, three-volume 
set for $150 

The Dead Sea Scrolls were written, 
most scholars agree, by the Essenes, a 
mysterious, ascetic Jewish sect that was 
wiped out by the Romans about A.D. 
70. The scrolls, slightly older than the 
New Testament, were hidden in some 
caves at Qumran, near the northwestern 
shore of the Dead Sea. They were dis- 
covered by Bedouin and sold piecemeal, 
beginning in 1947. Yadin’s father, also 
an archaeologist, did the initial analy- 
sis on the first three 

The caves collection, ten scrolls and 
600 scroll fragments in all, includes a 
full text of /saiah and portions of all 
other Old Testament books except Es- 
ther. Thus the scrolls have substantiated 
the reliability of traditional Bible texts 
and have aided new translations. Other 
documents such as the “Thanksgiving 
Psalms” and the Temple Scroll were 
unique to the sect. All in all, the scrolls 
have greatly expanded knowledge about 
ancient Judaism and the backdrop 
against which Christianity developed 

Down Payment. The Temple 
Scroll is the longest of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (28 ft. 3 in.) and perhaps the most 
important of the entire collection, Ya- 
din told TIME last week. He first heard 
about it in 1961 from an anonymous 
agent representing the dealer in Beth- 
lehem, then inaccessible to Israeli schol- 
ars because it was part of Jordan. Even 
though Yadin did not know exactly 
what he was buying, he offered to pay 
$130,000, only to have the agent vanish 
—along with a down payment of $10,- 
000. After the army officer obtained the 
scroll in 1967, Yadin negotiated a pay- 
ment of $118,000 to the dealer 

Much work remained before the 


Reported to be Khalil Shahin Kando, peddler of 


earlier Dead Sea Scrolls, though neither Yadin nor 
Kando will confirm this. 
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treasure could actually be read. The 
parchment was fragile and wafer-thin 
(.0039 in.), and the top edge had dis- 
integrated into a fudgelike mass. Yadin’s 
team froze the scroll to help unpeel it 
and used infra-red and reverse photog- 
raphy to reconstruct damaged portions 

In the soon-to-be-published text, 
God generally speaks in the first per- 
son. The Temple Scroll also uses reg- 
ular script to record the divine name 
YHWH, unlike other Qumran texts, 
which used a distinctive script to remind 
readers that the name was too sacred to 
be uttered. This means that the Temple 
Scroll must have been considered a di- 
rect revelation from God, on a level with 
the Bible itself. 

The Essenes repudiated worship at 
the Herodian Temple in Jerusalem, 
which they considered corrupt, and 
scholars have long wondered whether 
they rejected all temple worship, as the 
Christians later did. The new scroll 
shows that temple worship was as cen- 
tral for the Essenes as for other Jews. In- 
deed, nearly half of the scroll deals with 
rules that the Essenes thought should 
have been used to build the temple and 
worship in it. It calls for a building of 
three concentric square courts, with 
twelve outer gates named for the twelve 
sons of Jacob. It also gives instructions 
for the surrounding area, down to the de- 
tail that the site for latrines must be 
1,500 yards away “in order that it will 
not be visible from the [temple] city.” 

Ultimately, God would create the 
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final Temple himself: on “the day of 


blessing . . . I will create my Temple and 
establish it for myself for all time.” Ya- 
din theorizes that the early Christians 
came in contact with the Essenes and 
turned their temporary rejection of the 
temple into a permanent belief. 

The Temple Scroll also provides the 
first thorough look at the Halakhah (re- 
ligious law) of the Essenes. Compared 
with the orthodox rabbinical thinking 
that was later codified in the second cen- 
tury Mishnah, the Qumran rules on rit- 
ual cleanliness were superstrict. Only 
the skins of properly slaughtered ani- 
mals were to be permitted in the tem- 
ple city. Blind people, as well as the ill 
and maimed, were barred as unclean 
All sexual relations within the temple 
city were forbidden. One cemetery was 
to serve four cities since “you shall not 
follow the customs of the Gentiles who 
bury their dead everywhere.” 

Royal Polygamy. One section of 
the scroll provides a detailed prescrip- 
tion for the organization of the monar- 
chy. The king was to have an army of 
12,000 men (1,000 from each tribe) and 
an advisory judicial council (twelve 
priests, twelve lay leaders and twelve 
priestly attendants). The scroll also de- 
clares that “from his father’s house [the 
king] shall take unto himself a wife 
and he shall not take upon her another 
wife, for she alone shall be with him all 
the days of her life.” This is the earliest 
prohibition of royal polygamy or divorce 
(Jewish kings were traditionally allowed 
up to 18 wives) 

There are other novelties as well 
The Essenes celebrated Yom Kippur 





RELIGION 


Succoth and Shavuot, but the Temple 
Scroll contains regulations for festivals 
that are unknown elsewhere in Judaism 
the First Fruits of Wine and of Oil, and 
the Wood Offering. which lasted for six 
days. 

With his Temple Scroll labors final- 
ly behind him. Yadin, 59, is plunging 
into a new enthusiasm: politics. Not that 
his career has been confined to the cam- 
pus. He was head of the operations di- 
vision during Israel's 1948 war of inde- 
pendence, and he served three years as 
chief of staff of the new nation’s army 
Resuming his work as an archaeologist. 
Yadin led the digs at biblical Megiddo 
and Hazor and at the Masada fortress 
where Jewish Zealots held off a Roman 
siege for three years before committing 
mass suicide 

Yadin says that David Ben-Gurion 
offered him the premiership in 1963 
Then as now, he explains, “I would love 
to continue being an archaeologist and 
let the politicians take care of public af- 
fairs.” But he decided last year to form 
the Democratic Movement for Change 
to achieve a more representative system 
of elections and a variety of other do- 
mestic reforms. Thus on May 17, while 
professors pore Over ancient texts deal- 
ing with the Essenes’ struggle against 
the Jerusalem Establishment. Yadin’s 
new party will make its first foray 
against the modern Establishment in a 
national election 


Did Jesus Drink Wine? 


Jimmy Carter has announced that 
he will serve nothing stronger than wine 
when he moves into the White House 
this week, and he drinks only an oc- 
casional Scotch. That temperate ap- 
proach has proved a disappointment to 
out-and-out prohibitionists, since Carter 
is a devout member of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, and the Southern Bap- 
lists are among the driest of U.S. church 
groups. 

But one celebrated Southern Baptist, 
Billy Graham. leaped to the new Pres- 
ident’s defense in a Miami Herald in- 
terview. As Graham reads his well-worn 
Bible, there is no doubt that “Jesus 
drank wine.” After all, he miraculously 
turned six huge jars of water into wine 
at the wedding at Cana (John 2: 1-1/1) 
“That wasn't grape juice, as some of 
them try to claim,” added Graham 

Not so. replied Fundamentalist 
Presbyterian Carl McIntire. In_ his 
Christian Beacon, he offered an inge- 
nious exegesis of the Cana account 
“Jesus Christ never drank any ferment- 
ed wine. neither did he ever make 
fermented wine. What Jesus did at the 
marriage of Cana was to make out of 
water the finest nonintoxicating wine 
that perhaps was ever made. The var- 
ious combinations of the fruits of the 
vine can produce some delicious non- 
fermented drinks.” 

Facing a flurry of complaints, Gra- 
ham then issued a 2.000-word statement 
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further explaining his position on alco- 
hol. The wine of biblical times was “very 
much weaker than modern drink.” he 
said. “We have a free conscience before 
the Lord, [but] it is better for Christians 
to be teetotalers. except for medicinal 
purposes.” 


The Lesbian Priest 


The Episcopal Church, which has 
just begun ordaining women as priests. 
added a new twist to that innovation 
last week. New York City’s liberal Bish- 
op Paul Moore ordained the Rev. Ellen 
Barrett, 30, the denomination’s first 
openly committed homosexual priest of 
either sex. In an unusual last-minute 
plea tg prevent the action, Colorado's 
Bishop William Frey had wired Col- 
league Moore: “Ordination of practicing 
homosexuals does not represent the 


BARRETT AFTER ORDINATION 
More than “tendencies.” 


mind of the church and is plainly con- 
trary to the teachings of Scripture which 
we have all sworn to uphold.” 

During Barrett's ordination service, 
another priest, James Wattley, spoke out 
against it as a “travesty and a scandal.” 
Moore answered that “many persons 
with homosexual tendencies are pres- 
ently in the ordained ministry.” and that 
Barrett was “highly qualified intellectu- 
ally. morally and spiritually to be a 
priest.” 

Barrett, who has been studying for 
a doctorate in social ethics at the Grad- 
uate Theological Union in Berkeley. 
goes somewhat beyond “homosexual 
tendencies.” She has said candidly that 
her relationship with her lesbian lover 
“is what feeds the strength and com- 
passion I bring to the ministry.” She also 
believes that “homosexuality is an al- 
ternative life-style that can be a good 
and creative thing.” 





Died. Oliver F. (Ollie) Atkins. 60 
personal photographer to the President 
during Richard Nixon's White House 
years: of cancer: in Washington. Va. A 
longtime Saturday Evening Post staffer. 
Atkins traveled around the world with 
Nixon to record his presidency. But his 
most memorable photo was taken on 
Nixon’s last day in office. Atkins shot 
for a long time before he got a picture 
of the Nixon family in which tears did 
not show—but strain still did 

. 

Died. Peter Finch, 60, who created 
crystalline portraits of middle-aged men 
on the edge of despair in such films as 
Sunday Bloody Sunday, The Pumpkin 
Eater and Network; of a heart attack; in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Born in England. 
Finch worked in Australia, where Sir 
Laurence Olivier spotted him acting in 
a lunchtime show at a glass factory 
Finch was soon playing Shakespeare at 
the Old Vic. His mastery was evident 
in whatever parts he played. from Walt 
Disney roles to the sensitive homosexual 
in Sunday. Finch savored his life both 
off and on camera. “One hopes that one 
is something else from year to year.” he 
said. “If you keep an open mind. you 
must be.” 

. 

Died. Anais Nin. 73. precocious 
writer whose four-volume Diary dissect- 
ed the female psyche: in Los Angeles 
Born in Paris to musician parents. Nin 
began her diary at age eleven when her 
father deserted the family. She later 
wrote about artistic life in the "30s and 
“40s, penning vivid portraits of such nov- 
elists as Lawrence Durrell. Gore Vidal 
and her longtime friend Henry Miller 

” 

Died. Ruth G Wakefield. 73. cre- 
ator of the tollhouse chocolate-chip 
cookie: of cancer: in Plymouth. Mass 
In 1930 Wakefield and her husband 
opened an inn in an old tollhouse on 
the Boston-to—New Bedford road. One 
day she decided to add chocolate bits 
cut from a semisweet bar to liven up 
her mother’s cookie recipe. The creation 
was an instant success. During World 
War Il. millions of tollhouse cookies 
were shipped to servicemen overseas 

. 

Died. Harry Wheatcroft. 78. flam- 
boyant English rose grower: in Notting- 
ham. England. Starting with one acre 
of land in 1919. Wheatcroft and his 
brother nurtured the business to sales 
of 1.5 million roses annually. To com- 
memorate the wedding of the Queen's 
daughter to Capt. Mark Phillips. he 
crossbred a red and an orange rose and 
called the hybrid. simply. “Anne.~ 

Died. Anthony Eden. 79. former 
British Prime Minister (1955-57) and 
Foreign Secretary: in Alvediston. Eng- 
land (see THE WORLD) 
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A compact car that seats six 27 mpg highway, 17 city. In 
with the comfort, style and California, EPA estimates are 





engineering of a Pontiac. lower. The mileage you get will 
That's what Ventura is all about. And one vary depending on where and how you drive, 
look at our 1977 edition will show you how Weltige-ladeelirelliever-lilek-\v-lit-le(e-el lieve tala 
beautifully we carried it off. But the most beautiful thing about this new 
From the crisp, clean styling to the well- Ventura just might be its price. At just $3,596; 
designed, well-appointed interior, the Pontiac it's a very persuasive reason to buy or lease 
magic is there. a new compact Pontiac now. 
Ventura’s spunky new 3.8:litre (231 CID) V6 fp te ane perenne peehay om 
gives you the beautiful moves you've come whitewalls $39.00, sport mirrors $31.00 and other available equip- 
ment additional. Priced higher in California 
to expect from a Pontiac. And with manual 


trans, it’s EPA rated at an estimated PONTIAC \/ THE MARK OF GREAT CARS 

















This wreck 


isn't dead yet! 


Armco can gi 
many more lives. 





Armco takes castoffs and returns them to 
society as useful new steels and steel 
products. When again worn out, they can 
be reborn time after time. 

In decades of recycling scrap steel 
Armco has become the nation’s biggest 
customer for this man-made resource. 

Last year, nearly 4 million tons of scrap 
were remelted in Armco steelmaking 
furnaces. About half came from purchased 
scrap—representing the equivalent of about 
2 million junked cars or 25 million discarded 
refrigerators. 

This recycling also saves energy. About 
60% less energy is required to make steel 
from scrap than to make the same amount 
of steel starting with iron ore. For the 
amount of scrap Armco purchases, that 
would mean energy savings in one year 
enough to heat all the homes in a city the 
size of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Like other major steelmakers, Armco 
is necessarily dependent on supplies of 
iron ore, coal and other vital ingredients 
to meet the country’s growing need for 
steel. These virgin resources are con- 
served by every ton of steel scrap—the 
man-made resource—transformed into 
new steel in Armco furnaces. 





ive it 





Armco’s reinvested profit 
builds more scrap eaters. 
With new electric furnaces now 
going into action, Armco will 
be able to recycle hundreds of 
thousands more tons of steel 
scrap. Armco’s reinvested pro- 
fit made these furnaces possible 
and created the new jobs that 
go with them 

It takes profitable businesses 
to expand, make new jobs, and 
provide needed products. In 
1975, for example, companies in 
the steel industry averaged 
about 4 cents on every dollar of 
sales. That just can’t meet the 
need for investment in equip- 
ment and jobs. A few cents 
more could 

If you would like more infor 
mation about scrap, a man-made 
resource, write Armco Steel 
Corporation, Dept. #166, 
Middletown, Ohio 45043. 
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“Eveready” Battery Refund Bonanza! 
You may get the"Mystery” Refund Certificate worth 













Youre 


guaranteed refund. mre cane 


wren @ | 

poftasin 1GH : ‘ | 
Por TRANsiS 

its cash value 


of $1.00 to $10,000 
when you mail it back 
with a proof-of- -purchase from 


any “Eveready” battery pack 
(with plastic removed). See In- 
structions for details concern- 
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Go to your participating “Eveready” retailer gee a 
and pick up a “take one” coupon from 3* > 
display. Then, mail the coupon, to: eg e 
gether with 3 proofs-of-purchase from a 
any “Eveready” battery packages, to 

the address on the coupon. You'll get 
back a $1.00 cash refund check in the 


mail. Plus 

tes. Get he “ " Bat- 
A “MYSTERY” REFUND CERTIFICATE. sry gcnsttey hella now! “hvstony 
(Or, mail in the “take one" coupon for a Certificate values: one, $10,000; two, $7 00¢ 000; 
“Mystery” Refund Certificate without pur- five, $500; ten, $100; twenty, $50; two hundred, $10; 
chase or refund.) This Certificate willbe redeemedfor one thousand, $5; all others, $1.00 


“MYSTERY” REFUND CERTIFICATE INSTRUCTIONS 


A. Each ‘Mystery’ Refund Certificate will have a hidden cash value (postmarked) for redemption after January 31, 1978 or received after 
of from $1.00 to $10,000, which can be uncovered and the Certificate February 15, 1978 will be void. Certificates valued at $50 or over 
redeemed by mailing it and a proof-of-purchase from any one must be sent by registered or certified mail. 


“Eveready” battery pack (package with plastic removed) to the D. This offer is open to all residents of the United States EXCEPT e 
address given on the Certificate. One Certificate will be printed with employees and their families of Union Carbide, its subsidiaries, 
a 











ing “Mystery” Refund Certifi- 




























a $10,000 cash value; two with a $1,000 value each; five with a $500 affiliates, advertising agencies, Marden-Kane, Inc. and their respec- 
value each; ten with a $100 value each; 20 with a $50 value each; tive production agents. Void where prohibited. 

200 with a $10 value each; 1,000 with a $5 valwe each. All others E. For a list of redeemers of Certificates valued at $50 and above, 
will have a $1.00 value each. send a stamped, self-addressed envelope by January 31, 1978 to: 
B. All Mystery” Refund Certificates will be mixed, distributed, and Redeemers, P.0. Box 1903, Long Island City, New York 11101. Do not 
dispersed by Marden-Kane, Inc., an independent agency, totally and send your Certificates to this address for redemption. List will be 
solely on a random basis throughout the offer and geographic area sent after close of promotion. 

covered by the offer and among all persons requesting them (with F. Limited to one Certificate per family or organization. Neither Cer- 
or without refund request) tificate nor its cash value is transferable or assignable. Redeemers of 
C. All ‘Mystery’ Refund Certificates may not be distributed or Certificates with a cash value of $50 or more may be asked to execute 

redeemed. The cash value amounts of those undistributed and un- a certificate of eligibility. Not responsible for Certificates mis- — 
redeemed Certificates will never be paid out. Program begins January addressed or lost in the mails. Allow 4-6 weeks for mailing of check. 

1, 1977; redemption period ends January 31, 1978. Certificates mailed No purchase necessary to secure a “Mystery” Refund Certificate. 





Refund Certificate without purchase or refund by sending their name 
and address to: Certificate, P.O. Box 1902, Long Island City, N.Y. 11101. 


q 
+ Void in Missouri and where prohibited by law. + Store displays not UNION 
available in Wisconsin. + Residents of Wisconsin may get a ‘“‘Mystery" 
i i CARBIDE 











‘The Sickest Patients You'll See’ 





> Charlie, 40, has had many close 
calls in his ten years as a helicopter pilot 
in the Alaskan bush, but his luck ran 
out when a sudden gust of wind caught 
his chopper near Juneau, causing it to 


crash in flames. Nearly three-quarters of 


his body surface was charred, and doc- 
tors at Seattle's Harborview Hospital 
burn center had serious doubts that he 
would survive. Yet, after 30 long months 
of treatment, including ten operations just 
to reconstruct his burned hands, Charlie 
is back in Alaska piloting helicopters 

> Debbie, a pretty, blonde two-year- 
old from New Jersey, was playing with 
matches when her clothing suddenly 
caught fire. More than 90% of her body 
was burned, but doctors at Boston's 
Shriners Institute, a special burn center 
for youngsters, refused to give up on her 
She underwent eight major operations, 
received 270 pints (128 liters) of blood 
and spent a total of 114 days at the hos- 
pital. Debbie still bears the scars of the 
accident, but she is beginning nursery 
school and resuming a normal life 

> Bruce, 14, and his two friends were 
so eager to set up a CB antenna atop his 
home near Chicago that they failed to no- 
tice a nearby power line. When the an- 
tenna brushed against the high-voltage 
wire, Bruce's two friends were electrocut- 
ed, and he was burned so severely that 
doctors at the burn unit of Chicago's Cook 
County Hospital had to amputate his legs 
and an arm. But their treatment saved 
Bruce's life, and now, fitted with pros- 
thetic devices, he is taking golf lessons 


More than 2 million Americans are 
burned seriously enough each year to 
need medical attention; some 70,000 re- 
quire hospitalization, some 10,000 die 
Yet in spite of the increasing incidence 
of fires and other accidents, the num- 
ber of deaths from burns has remained 
surprisingly constant. More heartening, 
even victims of the most severe burns, 
like Charlie, Debbie and Bruce, not only 
survive but are being rehabilitated 
enough to resume normal lives 

Dr. P. William Curreri, director of 
the new 24-bed burn facility at New 
York Hospital—Cornell Medical Center, 
points out that only a generation ago 
the chances of survival were minuscule 
for anyone with burns over as much as 
a third of his body. Says he: “Today, 
30° is considered a readily treatable 
burn in skilled hands. Even if a young, 
healthy person has burns over three- 
quarters of the body, his chances of sur- 
vival are about 50% A major reason 
for this remarkable improvement is the 
emergence of a whole new branch of 
medicine. A few years ago, only a hand- 
ful of the nation’s 6,000 hospitals had 
the special staff and facilities for treat- 
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ing critically burned patients. The num- 
ber of burn units has now risen to 174 
About a dozen with research labs qual- 
ify as major burn centers. 

Few injuries are more traumatic or 
difficult to tend. When a victim suffers 
a major burn—one in which at least 20% 
of the skin is lost—damage may extend 
far beyond the burn site. Vital fluids ooze 
oul, upsetting blood chemistry and me- 
tabolism. Temperature often rises as the 
body desperately tries to fight infection 
Functioning of the kidneys, heart and 
other vital organs may be seriously im- 
paired—even halted entirely. If much 
smoke has been inhaled, the lungs may 
be so seriously damaged that they are 
no longer able to take in enough ox- 
ygen, and the patient must be put on a 
respirator. Often, especially in electrical 
burns, nerves and muscles are damaged 
along with the skin. If that happens, a 
limb may have to be amputated to pre- 
vent gangrenous infection. Says Curreri 
“These are among the sickest patients 
you'll ever see in your life.” 

Preventing Shock. The first few 
hours are critical. If the patient has lost 
too much body fluid and protein, doc- 
tors must quickly administer large 
amounts of intravenous (IV) fluids and 
blood plasma to prevent shock. This 
treatment was pioneered by the Brooke 
Army Medical Center in San Antonio, 
Texas, which has cared for thousands 
of badly burned Gls and civilians. A pa- 
tient weighing 68 kilograms (150 Ibs.) 
who has lost 70% of his skin may need 
19 liters (20 quarts) of IV fluid on his 
very first day. 

Soon thereafter, patients are placed 
in superclean tubs of warm water at 
roughly body temperature, 38° Celsius 
(100° F.). The baths not only help doc- 
tors assess the injuries, but also wash 
off dead skin, a potential breeding 


ground for bacteria. To ensure complete 
skin removal, careful scraping by a sur- 
geon’s scalpel may later be required 
Some centers are experimenting with 
carbon-dioxide lasers to cut through the 
dead tissue and seal off severed capil- 
laries, thereby halting bleeding 
Infection is the gravest risk for burn 
victims. But standard antibiotics usually 
do little good; the capillaries that might 
carry them to the burn site have been de- 
stroyed, Thus, doctors have developed 
new creams containing silver sulfadia- 
zine and other sulfa compounds that are 
applied directly to the wound. These 


BURN PATIENT UNDER HEAT SHIELD 





WASHING AWAY DEAD TISSUE IN SPECIAL TUB AT NEW YORK HOSPITAL'S BURN FACILITY 





MEDICINE 


have sharply reduced infection from 
pseudomonas bacteria, which once 
killed nearly a third of all burn victims 

Still, the wounds must be bathed at 
least once a day and constantly tended, 
which makes it critically important for 
burn units to maintain aseptic condi- 
tions. Visitors must don gowns and face 
masks, A large share of the building cost 
of New York Hospital's new center went 
into a ventilating system that maintains 
a higher air pressure inside the facility, 
thereby preventing all but germ-free fil- 
tered air from seeping in 

In the most serious, third-degree 
burns, involving loss of all the layers, 
skin will not regenerate. To prevent loss 
of body heat and fluids until the patient 
is ready for grafts, the wound needs tem- 
porary biological dressings; overhead 
heat shields are also used. Doctors apply 
either pigskin (which closely resembles 
human skin) or skin from cadavers. Ar- 
tificial skins have not yet proved success- 
ful, and doctors are only beginning to 
take matching skin from siblings and 
parents. But M.I.T.’s loannis V. Yannas, 
together with Shriners’ Dr. John F 
Burke, may soon try a promising mate- 
rial made of polysaccharides and the 
connective protein collagen on patients 

Still, the best covering for a burn is 
the patient’s own skin. Taken from un- 
injured areas, in sheets as thin as 0.025 
centimeters (0.010 inches), it is some- 
times perforated and stretched, and then 


applied as a mesh over the burn. It thus 
can cover an area three to six times as 
large as that from which it was taken 
and acts as a scaffolding for growth of 
new skin 

Healing is slow and agonizing. Pa- 
tients are barely able to eat: yet their 
high metabolism rate means they must 
consume as many as 6,000 calories a day 
Lest the limbs become stiff, exercises 
must be started almost immediately, de- 
spite the fact that any movement can 
be extremely painful. Though hospital 
stays have been shortened, many burn 
victims remain from 30 to 60 days and 
some are kept a year or more, not only 
because they are undergoing extensive 
skin grafts but because portions of the 
body may have to be entirely recon- 
structed. In fact, says Brooke's Colonel 
Basil A. Pruitt, the army’s top burn ex- 
pert, the plastic surgery in some cases 
is sheer artistry 

God's Angels. Because burn pa- 
tients require constant attention, the 
centers must have large staffs. Nurses 
must be at bedside 24 hours a day, and 
at least one physician must always be 
near by, to say nothing of a host of aides, 
ranging from cleaners to technicians 
who prepare the IV fluids. In some hos- 
pitals, because of the horrible nature of 
the injuries, few staff members remain 
in burn units for more than six months 
at a time. Those who stay on win the 
admiration of their colleagues. Says 


Spokesman Kenneth Dale of the Crozer- 
Chester Medical Center, a major burn 
facility near Philadelphia: “Our nurses 
have been called God’s angels on earth.” 

Though prompt application of new 
flexible splints and pressure bandages 
lessens scars and skin contractures, burn 
victims are often left with disfiguring 
features that even the best plastic sur- 
geons cannot eliminate. Says In-Service 
Education Director Carol Fulton of Bos- 
ton Shriners: “They don’t go home like 
Cinderella and live happily ever after.” 
To prepare patients for re-entry into the 
outside world, many burn centers have 
added psychiatrists. psychologists and 
other therapists to their staffs 

Expensive equipment and _ large 
staff-to-patient ratios (10 or 15 to 1) 
make burn care extremely expensive 
Daily costs run from $350 to $750. Also, 
occupancy rates in burn units may be 
low for long stretches. For these reasons, 
some Officials would like burn treatment 
kept part of the regular acute-care fa- 
cilities of hospitals. Burn specialists dis- 
agree. They argue that burn centers not 
only provide patients with a level of 
treatment unavailable anywhere else 
but also make economic sense. Insists 
Dr. John Converse, head of reconstruc- 
tive plastic surgery at N.Y.U. Medical 
Center: “Good burn centers eventually 
save money.” Why? Because, he says, 
“you may have a functioning. working 
taxpayer instead of a cripple.” 





“The way my son played Hamlet 
may have been a tragedy, but having 
it on tape is a real joy.” 


We sat several rows back, and The Superscope C-76 AC/DC 
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my Superscope Portable Cas- 
sette Recorder still picked- 
up all of his soliloquies loud 
and clear. With Automatic 
Record Level Control, even 
ghostly moans come to life. 
And it didn’t cost me an 
outrageous fortune, 
either! As far as I’m con- 
cerned, my Superscope 
Portable Cassette 
Recorder was a dramatic 
success. Even if my 
kid wasn’t. 


Portable Monaural Cassette 
Recorder features built-in 
electret condenser microphone, 
automatic shut-off, automatic 

record level, a remote stop/ 
start jack and two-way power- 
ing. Superscope’s exciting line 
of portable cassette recorders 
is priced incredibly low. See 
them soon at your nearest 
Superscope dealer. He's in 
the Yellow Pages. 


from the makers 
of Marantz 


a 
SUPERSCOPE 


Listen to us. 
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Why be the last woman 
on your block to have yourown 
life insurance? 


New York Life’s Miss-Mrs-Ms Policies. would cause severe financial disruption for those 


If you have always thought that a few women who depend on her. Life insurance can't replace 
buy life insurance but most don’t, these facts her, of course, but it can soften the financial blow 
may surprise you Second, if she lives a normal life span, her policy 

About 60 % of American women now own can build extra financial security for the 
individual life insurance. Last year, 32 % of retirement years. 
all life insurance policies New York Life issued Our Miss-Mrs-Ms Policies. It may be time 


were for women— working wives, career you got one for yourself. Ask your 

women, housewives. New York Life Agent for details soon 
Why does today’s woman want life 

insurance? First, she knows that her death We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life insurance Cornpany. 51 Madison Avenue, New York. New York IOOIO Life. Group and Health Insurance. Annuities, Pension Plans 





THE LONGER W 
THE LONGEF 


In 1966, the average life expectancy of a 

Volvo in Sweden was 12 years. Latest 
3 figures show its 
\ up to 16 years. 




















Ifhowlongacar | (<< 


lasts is any indication 
of how well it’s built, 
you'll be interested to 
know that Volvos have 
been lasting longer. 

Latest figures from . 
the Swedish Motor Vehiclé » 
Inspection Company show “™ ; 
that in the last ten years, the average 
life expectancy of a Volvo in Sweden 
has increased by 37% 

We can’t guarantee a Volvo will last * 
the same length of time in this country. 
But it’s nice to know the potential for 
survival is there. 

Of course, reducing the speed with which 
a Volvo travels to the junkyard isn’t the only 
improvement we've made in ten years. We've also found a lot 
of ways to make that trip safer and more enjoyable. 

We've introduced rack and pinion steering because it’s 
surer and more precise. 

We've improved our entire suspension system. So you get a 
smooth ride...even over unimproved roads. 

bg ve euesigned our engines to make them faster and = 
more efficient. as 


_  Inhigh-speed passing, the OF. \€, 
ga 














== Volvo 264—with its overhead cam” 
W 320i. The Volvo 240 —with its fuel-injected, 
er engine —out-accelerates a Cutlass with a V-8. 








/E BUILD THEM 
(THEY LAST. 


We've added a 12-outlet heating and ventilation system that keeps the air 
continuously fresh. 

In 1964, we introduced orthopedically-designed bucket seats. Which 
we've been improving ever since. 

Volvo seats now adjust in eight different directions. They have lumbar 
supports that you can firm or soften against the small of your back. And on 
the Volvo 264, the driver's seat is heated. 

When it comes to safety, “@ 

no one demands more of Volvo than Volvo. 
Even the U.S. government is impressed 
by what we've accomplished. 

They recently bought 24 Volvos 
for a testing program that will help 
establish safety standards for 
cars of the future. 

What all of this proves 

is simple. 

A Volvo may last a 
long time. 

os But you'll get a lot 
more out of it than 
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Not So Loudmouthed and Foolish 


Herbert Kohl lives in Berkeley, Cal- 
if. He wears blue jeans and T shirts dec- 
orated with Indian warriors, and he 
sports bushy, unkempt hair. When he 
talks excitedly about the plight of Amer- 
ican education—which is often—Kohl 
paces and gestures intently, scattering 
books, pens and manuscripts in his path. 
“People think that there was such a 
thing as the ‘good old days’ in public ed- 
ucation in America,” he says. “Well, | 
quote ‘Moms’ Mabley [the late come- 
dienne]: ‘People talk about the good old 
days. I was there; where was they?’ ” 

Kohl, 39, looks and sounds like a 
throwback to the radical "60s. He is 
Back when Berkeley was big and coun- 
terculture was a catchword, Socialist 
Kohl emerged as a militant young 
spokesman for so-called “alternative” 
education. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
from Harvard in philosophy and math- 
ematics, Kohl taught sixth grade for 
two years in a Harlem school. He then 
published 36 Children (1968), both a 
compendium of creative writing from 
his supposedly unteachable students 
and an attack on the conventionally 
strict, structured classroom. Over the 
next few years, he helped pioneer the 
“open classroom” concept, in which stu- 
dents and teachers eschew traditional 
lessons and form a “community” rath- 
er than a class. 

Making Things Work. Now, a dec- 
ade and nine books later, Kohl still be- 
lieves firmly in alternative education 
—but with several differences. Says he 
“We had rhetoric in the beginning, and 
sometimes we'd go in and stomp all over 
people who didn’t seem to agree with 
us. Now we are not so loudmouthed and 
foolish as we used to be.” Today's un- 
conventional educators are also “more 
concrete.” In the old days, the radical al- 
ternative movement was so busy fight- 
ing traditional educators that it never 
devised its own basic teaching strategies 
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Says Kohl: “I am interested in the spe- 
cifics of making things work.” 

Kohl, who has three children of his 
own, now spends much of his time at 
the Center for Open Learning and 
Teaching in a Berkeley storefront, 
where he helps teachers design their 
own open-class curricula. The center has 
provided 43 teachers with elementary- 
school credentials. Kohl has also 
churned out yet another how-to man- 
ual. Titled On Teaching, it counsels 
teachers in the art of subverting tra- 
ditional schools by creating open 
minischools—composed of several ex- 
perimental classrooms—in their midst 

Despite his abundant enthusiasm, 
Kohl acknowledges that alternative 
schools are no longer seen as the great 
salvation of education. “Over the past 
two or three years, a lot of the free- 
schoolers have been coming back to the 
school systems,” he says. “They're tired 
of the isolation.” In Berkeley, once an 
avant-garde center boasting a number 
of experimental schools, the new con- 
cepts were swamped in a flood of fed- 
eral money and attendant bureaucracy 
“All of a sudden, everybody was an al- 
ternative school,” Kohl ruefully recalls. 

Still he can point to some progress, 
such asa year-old California law that al- 
lows any group of 30 or more parents to 
obtain state funding for an alternative 
school in their community. Surprisingly, 
Kohl even welcomes the “back to ba- 
sics” movement, which has worried par- 
ents demanding that their children be 
taught not experimental courses but ba- 
sic reading, writing and math. “They're 
fed up with what the schools are offer- 
ing,” he says. “From our view, that’s 
good for us.” So, too, from his perspec- 
tive, is the current money crunch, in 
which schools are “feeling the squeeze 
from all sides.” Says he: “What's a bet- 
ter condition for change? As long as you 
have something to put in when it’s over.” 
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Haarlem to Nzima 


Compiling a major dictionary, like 
the building of the pyramids, is a task 
that takes time. The monumental first 
edition of the Oxford English Dictionary 
was begun during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, and the work continued for 70 
years through ten volumes and 15,487 
folio-size pages that included all the 
“common words” written in English 
since about the time of Alfred the Great 
No sooner had the last volume been is- 
sued in 1928 than the editors conscien- 
tiously began to work on a one-volume 
supplement, which was published in 
1933. Now they are beavering away on 
a four-part, 50,000-entry supplement to 
the supplement, and they have just come 
out with Volume II, which takes the 
ever-changing language from H for 
“Haarlem” (a blue pigment containing 
alumina) through N for “Nzima” (an Af- 
rican language spoken in Ghana). 

Latter-Day Monsters. The new 
volume, priced at a modest $60, con- 
tains more than 13,000 new and often 
exotic words, or new meanings for old 
words, along with some 125,000 quota- 
tions that illustrate their origins* and 
usage. Browsing through its 1,282 pages 
is like rummaging through a kind of ver- 
bal attic of folkways and attitudes that 
have shaped the language over the past 
half-century. The editors have placed 
their imprimatur on “McCarthyism,” 
“McLuhanism,” “Maoism™ and “Nad- 
erism.”’ They have acknowledged a me- 
nagerie of latter-day elves and monsters, 
from “Hobbits” (Novelist J.R.R. Tol- 
kien’s small, furry earth dwellers) to 
“Nessie” (who lives in Loch Ness) 
Trade names like Levi's, Muzak, Nes- 
cafe and Jell-O have officially entered 
the English language. 

Many of the new words have 
surprisingly old-fashioned genealogies 
People were “mugged” in provincial 
Lincolnshire as early as 1866, as in “I 
gave him a sound mugging, he was so 
chappy.” A Mrs. P. Snowden, traveling 
in Bolshevik Russia, went “behind the 
Iron Curtain at last” in 1920, a gener- 
ation before Winston Churchill gave the 
term currency in a speech at the end of 
World War II 

Many of the entries are borrowed 
from U.S. minority groups (such as the 
Yiddish “kvetch” and the Spanish 
“machismo”), causing Supplement Ed- 
itor R.W. Burchfield to fear that the 
Queen's English will become all but in- 
comprehensible with the invasion of 
“late Mayflower” Americanese. None- 
theless, three of his 30 staffers are now 
scouring the byways of the American 
landscape for new words to put into 
Volume III. By the time they reach the 
Zs it will be 1982, and the supplement 
to the supplement will undoubtedly need 
updating 


*Many of the new words, according to the O.E.D. 


first appeared in TIME, including “nudism 
(1929), “minicrisis” (1971) and the verb to “Jeep 
(1942) 
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Pancakes and Plumbing 


Once upon a time not so many years 
ago, the end-of-term vacation period for 
college students meant days of visiting 
with friends or just loafing. This week, 
by contrast, three-quarters of the 8,000 
students at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology will be completing cours- 
es in what is billed as the richest ex- 
tracurricular intersession program in 
advanced education. The range of:sub- 
jects—totaling 500 different courses over 
a three-week period—is enough to sa- 
tiate the intellectual appetite for an en- 
lire regular semester. Along with such 
basics as German and calculus, the cur- 
riculum offers: 

> Archaeoastronomy - astromythol- 
ogy: Stonehenge, Mayan and Egyptian 
pyramids 

> How to build factories in outer 
space 

> “Banana Breakfast,” an “empir- 
ical” survey of banana pancakes, scones 
and kreplach 

> How to repair 
bicycle 

The intersemester activity at M.I.T 
is but one example of what has become 
commonplace on U.S. campuses. Al- 
though they are not always mandatory, 
intersession programs are now offered 
at about 400 colleges and universities. 
At many of the schools they include 
courses (sometimes for credit, some- 
times not) that would not be considered 
academically appropriate during the 
regular school year. At Smith College, 
for example, plumbing is on the Jan- 
uary bill of fare, while St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in upstate New York offers ski 
conditioning and fly tying. Travel is of- 
ten an essential and expensive element 
Ata price of $1,555 each, Adelphi Uni- 
versity is sending 20 students from Long 
Island to India to study historic sites 
where the country’s religions originated 


and maintain a 


AMPD 





WOULD-BE BICYCLE REPAIRMEN AT M.1.T. 
Satiating the intellectual appetite. 
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The Potion of Love. 


And how it began in Saronno 450 years ago. 





| e know that she was 
| young. Blonde. Beautiful. 
And that she was 
widowed. But did she 
create the original Amaretto 
di Saronno as a thank you for her 
portrait? Or was it a gift to express 
affection for Bernardino Luini, 
the now famous artist whose 
painting immortalized her in 1525? 

History has lost most of the 
answers — even her name —leaving 
us nothing but Luini’s stunning 
fresco in the Sanctuary of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie in Saronno, Italy. 
And...her romantic liqueur. 

We still like to think Amaretto 
di Saronno is a liqueur that inspired 
a great love. 

le s something for you to wonder 

~ about tonight as 

you discover its 
intriguing flavor 
and enjoyits rare 


.and provocative 
bouquet. 
This is the 
magic of Amaretto 


di Saronno. The 
original Amaretto. 








ad ad 


Amaretto di 


The liqueur of love. Brought 
here from Saronno, the village 
of love. 

Only the Cognac region of 
France can produce the finest 
Cognac brandy. And only the 
vineyards of Bordeaux can ever 
produce a true Bordeaux wine. 

So also, the finest Amaretto 
liqueur comes only from Saronno-—- 
where it all began 450 years ago. 





Amaretto di Saronno.We’'ve 
left a rose alongside our name as 
a reminder of how it all began. 








Discover the many other ways 
to use Italy's rare liqueur of love. 
Write for our free drink recipe 
booklet and food recipe booklet, 
“Gourmet Secrets.’ Address: 
Foreign Vintages, Inc., 98 Cutter 
Mill Road, Great Neck, New York 
11021, Dept. 32G. 


Saronno. 


The Original Amaretto. From the Village of Love. 


56 Proof. Imported by Foreign Vintages. Inc. Great Neck, N.Y. © 1975. 





Ofall menthol 100s: 
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100’ 
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EMORY STUDENT ON YUCATAN EXPEDITION 


Actually 10% lower Not quite footloose curriculum. 
tar than the two Oxford College, a division of Emory 


University, offers a trip to the Yucatan 


best-selling to study Mexican civilization. Califor- 


nia’s Mills College counts among its 30 


; | interterm courses one called “ Back pack- 
menthol Kings! — ing in Hawaii.” For $450, the Mills stu- 


as dents are shepherded through the vol- 
canic areas of the island state, taught to 
read topographical maps and encour- 
aged to complete an individual research 
100's project during 3% not quite footloose 
: 










weeks 

Student Unrest. While overseas 
adventures are popular, the schools hope 
that the January courses can also fur- 
ther students’ serious interests. At 
N.Y.U., for example, Professor Henry 
Mullish attracts about 150 “highly mo- 
tivated” graduate students and fellow 
teachers for his five-day course on com- 
puter science. Since many nonscientific 
fields in which they work call for sta- 
tistical analysis. Mullish attempts to 
teach them the rudiments of computer 
programming while dispelling their 
“innate distrust” of the machines 
Says Mullish: “I win them over by teach- 
ing them a modicum of contempt for 
computers.” 

Not all educators are as bullish as 
Mullish on intersession courses. The in- 
novation stemmed in part from the un- 
"ICEBERG 100's.... ‘tar” 4 mg. nicotine 0.4 mg rest in the late 1960s about traditional 
forms of education. That trend toward 
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affecting intersession courses at a few 
Wesleyan University, for example, has 
| discontinued its intersession program, 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has partly because it was proving too ex- 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking pensive. Supporters of the idea, howev- 
Is Dangerous to Your Health | er, still see the January term as a valu- 
: | able way to bring more variety into 
4 mg. “tar’, 0.4 mg. nicotine; college curriculums—for both students 
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Brand M “tar” 17 mg., nicotine 1.0 mg 
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JOAN MONDALE’S ENSEMBLE & DESIGNER BRENNER 





ROMPOLLO & DESIGNS FOR ROSALYNN CARTER 


Inaugural Togs: Less Is More 


No one ever accused Rosalynn Car- 
ter of dressing daringly. The new First 
Lady comes across as Peck & Peck’s 
good girl, appearing in neat, classically 
modest outfits that always seem to look 
like last year’s models. The dress she 
has chosen for the Inaugural Ball will 
be older: for sentimental reasons, she is 
wearing the same blue chiffon gown she 
wore six years ago at her debut as the 
First Lady of Georgia. But besides some- 
thing old and blue, she will also have 
something new—an ice blue evening 
cape by New York Designer Dominic 
Rompollo, who launched his own label 
only a year ago. 

Rompollo, 40, says Mrs. Carter pre- 
fers “a beautiful, covered look, not too 
much fuss or too many frills.” With that 
in mind, he has also created her swear- 
ing-in togs: an understated wool dress 
with a fitted waist and slightly flared 
skirt, a classic wool coat and a fringed 
wool shawl. All are in a rich blue-green 
Rompollo calls “Rosalynn green.” 

Pre-Rosalynn. few outside the fash- 
ion business had heard of Rompollo. His 
main business is supplying medium- 
priced ($100-$300). readymade dresses 
to department stores and dress shops. 
Mrs. Carter is his first custom client 
Among Rompollo’s dress-shop outlets is 
Jason’s in Americus, Ga.. where Rosa- 
lynn sometimes goes to buy her clothes 
off the rack. “Mrs. Carter is totally un- 


impressed by famous-name labels.” says 
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Jason’s President Jack Moses. “If she 
likes an inexpensive item, she'll take the 
inexpensive item.” 

Moses, who had commissioned Ma- 
rie Matise to design Rosalynn’s six-year- 
old ball gown, wanted to do something 
special again for Jan. 20. He asked sev- 
eral designers for sketches. Rompollo, 
a forehanded fellow, had been collecting 
photographs of Mrs. Carter ever since 
the election in order to get a feel for her 
style. His suggested designs were the 
simplest of the lot 

Knack for Thrift. Another designer 
whose clothes Mrs. Carter sometimes 
buys is Eleanor Brenner, also a relative- 
ly unheralded name in fashion. She has 
put together the Inaugural costumes for 
Joan Mondale, wife of the Vice Presi- 
dent-elect. Like Rompollo, Seventh Av- 
enue’s Brenner has a knack for simplic- 
ity, practicality and thrift. Mrs 
Mondale, she says. “likes clothes that 
give her mileage’—which is perhaps the 
reason the new Second Lady has been 
stocking up on Brenner dresses for the 
past four years. A typical purchase is a 
knit dress ($130) that can be worn plain 
or with a blouse. and which travels well 
Mrs. Mondale wore one often during the 
campaign 

On the Inaugural platform. Mrs 
Mondale will be wearing a wool skirt 
and sweater-like jacket of fire-engine 
red. with a matching overcoat. The con- 
trast with Rosalynn green may be strik- 


ing. But the costume styling of both 
women will be functional and a bit, well. 
conventional. For the people’s Inaugu- 
ration of the avowed no-nonsense new 
Administration, it should be perfect 


Odds & Trends 


New Brews. As rising coffee prices 
break through the $3-per-lb. barrier, 
consumers are eying all kinds of exotic 
substitutes. Celestial Seasonings in Boul- 
der, Colo., offers two: Roastaroma 
Mocha Spice, made of roasted barley, 
malt, chicory, dandelion root, carob and 
spices; and Morning Thunder, a concoc- 
tion of black tea and a South American 
herb called yerba maté. An Orlando, 
Fla., businessman, George Sarantakos, 
is getting ready to market Bravo, an 
herbal mix that can be drunk alone or 
used to stretch out real coffee. It tastes 
like supermarket instant and, says Sar- 
antakos, is made partly from “weeds we 
can pick up anywhere.” 


Medipet. San Francisco pet owners 
who feel distempered by runaway vet- 
erinary costs can now sign up for Medi- 
pet. a prepaid insurance plan for dogs 
and cats. For $68 a year. pets are cov- 
ered for routine treatment such as phys- 
ical exams, rabies shots. defleaing and 
worming—all of which can cost up to 
$100 a year without insurance. They also 
get prescripuon drugs and emergency 
hospital care. Medipet founder Paul E 
Murray Jr. says some 13,000 pets are 
put to death in the US. each day 
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Q. How can I get back in shape? 


A. There is only one answer to that: get more 
exercise. 


Q. Won't sports do the trick? 


A. Sure, sports are great, provided you practice 
a “complete” sport like jogging, swimming or 
rowing a few hours every week. Unfortunately, 
most men don't have the time or energy for that. 


Q. How about calisthenics? 


A. Also very good, but even a beginner's pro- 
gram should comprise at least 200 to 300 repeti- 
tions. Most men find calisthenics tiring and boring 
and give up after a few workouts. 


Q. Isn't there an easier way? 


A. There is one outstanding home training meth- 
od I use and recommend. It's fast, it's easy and 
it keeps you interested because during every 
workout you actually see your strength increasing 
on the built-in Powermeter gauge. 


Q. What's it called? 


A. Bullworker® training. It's based on Isometric 
techniques which have been proven to increase 
strength three times faster than conventional 
methods. 


Q. How long does it take? 


A. The introductory “get back in shape" pro- 
gram requires only 70 seconds of exercise per 
day. The complete advanced training program 
takes about 5 minutes. 


Q. What kind of results can I expect? 
A. After 2 or 3 weeks of introductory training, 


An expert 
tells you 
how to get 


back in 
shape! 


Our files show that thousands 
of men want to get back in shape, 
but don’t know how to go about it. 
We decided to ask an expert, 


Mike Fretault, leading fitness authority. 


Here are his answers. 


most men can see an increase in strength of 
around 10% and measure an extra inch or two of 
muscle on their shoulders, chest, biceps—and an 
inch or two less flab around the waist. 


Q. But it's hard work, isn't it? 


A. Absolutely not. Most men between 15 and 65 
in good general health can run through the full 
program without getting tired. Bullworker train- 
ing is progressive so you perform better each 
time, yet the training always seems easy to you. 


Q. what can I expect from continued training? 


A. The sky's the limit. There are specialized ex- 
ercises for building-up or trimming down any 
part of your body you want to: broad, muscular 
shoulders—bulging biceps, powerful wrists and 
forearms—a deep, manly chest tapering down to 
a flat, trim waist—muscular thighs and calves. You 
can expect strength increases of up to 4% a week; 
that's 50% in just three months and I have seen 
many men go on to double and even triple their 
strength. 


See your strength g-r-o-w-i-n-g 
day by day on the 


built-in patented 
POWERMETER 





Q. How can I find out more about Bullworker? 


A.I suggest you write for the Free Booklet in 
color. It contains complete details about Bull- 
worker training and tells you how you can try a 
Bullworker for two weeks in your own home 
without cost or obligation. 


© BULLWORKER SERVICE, 201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 246 


ca a a a aa ae RS a a a — oe 


FR EE BULLWORKER SERVICE «+ Dept. BW2616 
201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 
BOOKLET Please send me my FREE full color brochure about BULLWORKER 2 
without obligation. No salesman will visit. 











Name Age___ 
(please print) 

Street Apt. No 

City 

State Zip 


Canada: Home delivery duty paid. Ask for FREE booklet 


Me ee a a ae ae a a a a ee 
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MODERN LIVING 


because their owners cannot afford vet 
bills. Murray, who started the San Fran- 
cisco program last October, hopes to ex- 
tend his coverage nationwide. To ensure 
the program against rip-offs, pets enti- 
tled to benefits get a ten-digit number 
tattooed on one ear 


Minitube. For anyone who wants to 
make Howard Cosell smaller than life. 
the answer is Microvision, a new pocket- 
size TV set from England, which will 
go on sale in the U.S. next month. De- 
veloped by Britain's Sinclair Radionics, 
the 264 oz., minitube measures 6 in. by 
4 in. by 1% in.. which calls for an am- 
ple pocket. Says Inventor Clive Sinclair, 
who also pioneered in developing the 
pocket calculator: “It’s not a toy, but a 
perfect set for the businessman.” The 
battery-powered sets are designed to op- 
erate in both the U.S. and Europe. Thus 
a traveling executive can catch the eve- 
ning news on his way to Kennedy Air- 
port and the early bulletins next morn- 
ing in London or Paris. All he needs is 


TEO THA 





POCKET TV IN ACTION 
It's not a toy. 


the $300 purchase price. And perhaps a 
magnifying glass to make out the lilli- 
putian, sometimes blurry, figures on Mi- 
crovision’s 2-in. screen 


Open Letters. Richard Nixon's hand- 
writing is just terrible, and so was 
J.F.K.’s. The penmanship of most 
Americans is not much better. Accord- 
ing to the Writing Instrument Manu- 
facturers Association, many thousands 
of federal tax returns are held up each 
year because the IRS cannot make out 
the pigeon-track figures on the tax 
forms. Illegible handwriting, claims 
W.LM.A,, is responsible for annual U.S 
business losses of more than $100 mil- 
lion in garbled records, billing mistakes 
and unreadable bookkeeping entries 
W.I.M.A., whose members make pens 
pencils and felt-tipped markers, has 
launched a campaign to battle the ep- 
idemic of indecipherable script. The as- 
sociation urges the nation’s scribblers to 
slow down, make their letters open and 
rounded, cross t's and watch out for the 
troublesome trio: a. e and r. The time to 
turn over this new leaf is Jan. 23, Na- 
tional Handwriting Day—which also 
happens to be John Hancock's birthday 
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MOBIL SHOWCASE PRESENTS 


TEN WHO DARE 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—1492  FRANCISCOPIZARRO-1532 CAPTAIN JAMES COOK—1768 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT—1789 JEDEDIANSMITH-1826 BURKE & WILLS—1860 
HENRY MORTON STANLEY-1874 CHARLES DOUGHTY-1877 MARY KINGSLEY-1893 ROALD AMUNDSEN-1911 





AN EXTRAORDINARY SERIES OF 
WEEKLY TELEVISION DRAMAS 
HOST: ANTHONY QUINN 











It isnt easy to improve a Cadillac. 
But we did. 


Cadillac 1977 


The question is: How do you improve a car that consis- 
tently has had the highest repeat ownership and the high- 


est resale value of any U.S. luxury car make? How do 
you improve a Cadillac? 


What we did. 


We engineered the car from the ground up, to get more 
miles per gallon. To make more efficient use of space 
Using the world’s foremost automotive technology. we 
literally created a new generation of the luxury car. New 
body. New chassis. New suspension system. New 


engine. It was a total effort that incorporated all require- 


ments into one fully integrated design. The result: a 
luxury car designed and engineered for a changing world. 
Increased mileage. Each of this new generation of 
Cadillacs — the Fleetwood Brougham, Coupe deVille and 
Sedan deVille—provides better mileage than its 1976 
counterpart 

Room where it counts. There's more rear legroom and 
headroom in the DevVilles. The Brougham retains the 


legroom and headroom of its spacious 1976 counter- 


part. And all have that roomy, Cadillac-size trunk 
A superb ride...and more. Luxury takes on a new 


dimension in Cadillac 1977. We gave it great new lines. 


Clean. Crisp. Sculptured. We built in extensive measures 
to help fight corrosion. Gave it a superb ride. With a 
new front suspension system...and match mounting 
of tires and wheels for rolling smoothness. In short, we 
built the next generation of the luxury car 


How we did it. 


Basically, we built on success. Retaining what you like 
about Cadillac—the comfort, luxury, security and roominess 





can oan 


—and adding to it. By using many of the design con- 
cepts of Seville and by taking full advantage of the most 
advanced automotive technology 

Advanced engineering. The computer played an impor- 
tant role—performing in minutes what once required 
months 


What it means to you. 


Greater fuel economy. The 1977 Fleetwood Brougham. 
Coupe devVille and Sedan deville are designed to conserve 
fuel. In 1977 EPA mileage tests, Cadillac was estimated 
at 14 miles per gallon city and 18 mpg highway. (In 
California, EPA figures are lower.) Your mileage could vary 
depending upon the type of driving you do, your driving 
habits, your car's condition and available equipment 
More maneuverability...for easier parking. The turning 
circle of the DevVilles. for example. was dramatically re- 
duced from 45.1 to 40.5 feet curb-to-curb. Here is an 
agile luxury car. Quick to respond. With performance 
that could surprise you 
Even more comfort and convenience. Theres a new 
instrument panel that organizes things for you. New 
easy-entry/easy-exit door design. And for 1977. a 
shoulder/seat belt combination you can conveniently 
draw across your lap any way you like 
A ride you won't believe...until you take a test drive 
Your Cadillac dealer would be happy to arrange it. Then 
you'll discover why we call it the next generation of the 
luxury Car. 
And for a different kind of luxury...you might con- 
sider the newly refined, international-size Seville by Cadillac 
or the sporty 1977 Eldorado with front-wheel drive 
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Sedan deVille 








BETTY WITH FIGURINE: SHE COULD HAVE DANCED ALL NIGHT 


| could have danced all night,” sang 


First Lady Betty Ford—and to prove it 
she took a turn or two around the floor 
of the Fords’ private White House quar 
ters last week with Canadian Photogra 
pher Yousuf Karsh. During a 3%-hr. por 
trait session, Karsh ught Betty in a 
he told her that his 
Ottawa home ts called Litthe Wings. She 


ca 








reflective pose after 


promptly produced a small Boehm por 
celain-bird figurine from among the 
household possessions. After his own 


portrait session, President Ford asked 





h to get in Louch again the next time 
he visits Palm Springs, Calif., where the 
Fords have decided to spend their retire 


ment. [hey sold their fc bedroom, co- 

Alexandria 
Va.. last week to an Iranian-born realtor 
for $137,000. Ford had built the brick 


rd house for $34,000 in 1955 





lonial-style residence in 





rhe resale price reflected not simply im 


provements and normal 


value but also, as the buyer acknowl 


apprecialion in 


edged. the fact that Gerald R. Ford had 


slept therefor almost 19 years 


When an as 


ly faces her nightclub debut, where 


songstress ner 





us 





does she turn for advice? If she hap- 
pens to know them, perhaps to Jon Pe- 
ters and Barbra Streisand, producers of 
that weighty saga of show biz A Star Is 
Born. Dancer-Actress Lesley Ann War- 
ren has done just thé A veteran of 


Broadway and such television series as 


LESLEY READIES “HOT, SEXY ACT 





JERRY IN WHITE HOUSE: HIS OWN NETTED A PROFIT 


Mission: Impossible, Warren is aiming 
for bigger fame in a “hot, sexy” song 
and-dance act that opens this week in 
Los Angeles. Streisand has been bolster 
ing Warren's courage with almost daily 
pep talks (“Get out on that stage, take 
a deep breath and do what you believe”) 





while Peters has been giving advice on 
such things as publicity and lighting 
How come Lesley knows the good Sa 
maritans? She was married to former 
hairdresser Jon until he took a shine to 
Superstar Barbra 
on 
Idi Amin is planning a bash to cel- 
ebrate the sixth anniversary of the mil 
itary coup that made him President of 
Uganda. The invitation list is impressive 
though the R.S.V.P.s are not all in 
Among those invited: Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, whom “Big Daddy” has 
challenged to a debate; former British 
Prime Minister Edward Heath, who has 
been asked to conduct a band; Japanese 
ex-Lieult. Hiroo Onoda, who spent 30 
years in the Philippine jungle before he 
discovered that World War II was over 
A personal appearance by such a ded 
icated soldier, says Amin, would “con 
tribute greatly to raising the morale of 
Uganda's army.’ 
s 
Though he is only 39, Manhattan 
Millionaire Stewart Mott is feeling old 
But instead of wailing, he decided to go 
wassailing and celebrate his middle age 
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MILLIONAIRE MOTT MAKES MERRY WITH MEDIEVAL MEAD BARDOT FROLICS WITH FAVORED FRIEND 





with a Middle Ages party. He asked 667 
of his friends (including Bella Abzug, 
Tammy Grimes and Norman Mailer) to 
dress magnificently—and medievally’ 
and join him at New York’s Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine for a feast. The 
menu included gyngere (gingered carp) 
and blancmange (spiced chicken in al- 
mond cream), all to be eaten only with 
fingers: potables were mead and hippo- 
cras (spiced wine). As the banquet’s lord 
of the manor. the host was outfitted in er- 
mine-trimmed cape and ducal crown 
The price tag for the gothic gaieties 
$25.000 
. 

If we were to sue Over every in- 
correct thing, we'd spend all our time 
in court. But when the information is 
not only wrong but libelous, we sue.” So 
explained a spokeswoman for Prince 
Rainier of Monaco last week, when it 
was disclosed that he had brought suit 
in Brazil against Playboy Francisco Scar- 
pa, 25. Scarpa allegedly told a TV in- 
terviewer last fall that he had slept with 
several famous women, including Rai- 
niers daughter, Princess Caroline, 19 
The royal family says the princess has 
never even met the man 

o 

Declaring herself bored with mak- 
ing movies, kittenish Actress Brigitte 
Bardot came out last summer for an- 
imals. She established a foundation to 
fight for their protection. She also frol 


icked with some of her favorite fauna 
for a photographer. The result: a sump- 
tuous book titled Brigitte Bardot, Friend 
of the Animals. The book, quipped Paris 
Match, is a sure “beast seller.” Brigitte’s 
dedication to natural wildlife has since 
faltered, however. as a result of unex- 
pected paper work. Unprepared to han- 
dle thousands of letters of support and 
gifts, Brigitte folded the foundation. Says 
B.B.: “My vocation was not to turn into 
an administrator.” So what will be her 
next passion? Maybe litigation, Bardot 


is suing some recipients for misuse of 


foundation funds 

‘l would do it over again.” joshed 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger last 
week, accepting a final round of kudos 
before leaving his job. “The problem is 
nobody asked me.” Instead. as friends in 
New York and Washington bade him 
official adieu. there was a Foreign Poli- 
cy Association award and some good- 
natured ribbing. Kissinger will not move 
out of Washington for at least six 
months, to allow time to start work on 
his memoirs, and President Ford has 
asked that his secret service protection 
be extended for that period. Kissinger 
also will lecture. During that interval 
Kissinger. Wife Nancy and their ram- 
bunctious yellow Labrador Tyler will 
continue to live in their rented house on 
the capital's P Street, where the trio 
posed last week for a family portrait 
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PAPERALYSIS 


The business pain Pitney Bowes can remove. 





“Everythings «ome to a screeching halt. Jimmy’ got Paperalysis!” 


ny A ~ +) SYMPTOM LICKING AND STICKING 
; Lay be. |! 





Yw 1 

Ven} STAMPS. Treatment: Meter 
ia peed 2) 

P ‘hs Zeeg’+™ stamp your mail witha Pitney 
Vara 1 Zs Bowes postage meter mailing 


GS os machine. It’s much faster. And 
} you cal t lose a meter stamp. 


SYMPTOM: OPENING MAIL BY HAND. 
Treatment: Do it by machine. 
Pitney Bowes has a variety of 
them. They can open and stack 7 
any size envelopes at high speeds. \ _4 — 
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als SYMPTOMS: COPYING AND THER 
“iy | “yf! «COLLATING BY HAND. Treatment: 
uu! & yz Make 37 clean sharp plain 


; bond copies a minute with a 
SS Lf Pitney Bowes PBC* Copier 
Phen collate the copies many 


times faster than you could by hand with a Pitney 
Bowes automatic collator. 


For complete information on how paperalysis 
slows your business down, and how Pitney Bowes 
paperhandling products and systems, including the 
new Pitney Bowes PBC plain bond copier, can help 
speed it up, write us: Pitney Bowes, 1268 Pacific 
Street, Stamford, Conn., 06904, or call one of our 
190 offices throughout the U.S. and Canada 
Postage Meters, Mailing Systems, Copiers, 
Counters and Imprinters, Addresserprinters, 
Labeling and Marking Systems. 
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== Pitney Bowes 
Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 


Gidon Kremer: Gaunt and Gripping 


“My fate was decided before I came 
to this globe,” says Soviet Violinist Gi- 
don Kremer. So it seems. His mother 
and father were both professional vio- 
linists. Gidon’s maternal grandfather 
handed down his fiddle when the boy 
was still in his teens; it just happened to 
be an 18th century Guadagnini. At the 
Moscow State Conservatory, Kremer 
caught the eye and ear of the late Da- 
vid Oistrakh and worked with him for 
eight years. In 1970 at the age of 23, 
Kremer won Moscow's esteemed Tchai- 
kovsky Competition. Last week he ar- 
rived in the US. for the first time, and 
once again he was a winner. The oc- 
casion: a brilliant New York debut at 
Lincoln Center’s Avery Fisher Hall. 

Kremer appears headed for interna- 
tional renown. His technique is com- 
plete, his tone thinner than some but 
capable of glorious sunbursts of sound 
He is no “Watch me go” virtuoso. His 
debut program, for example, was devoid 
of the crowd-arousing Romantic pot- 
boilers favored by so many of his Soviet 
predecessors. Instead, he and his piano 
accompanist, Xenia Knorre, played 
Beethoven's dreamy, introspective So- 
nata No. 10 in G, Op. 96. And wonder- 
fully. They also offered an American 
work not many U S. artists take the trou- 
ble to learn: Charles Ives’ frolicsome So- 
nata No. 4 (Children’s Day at the Camp 
Meeting). 

Kremer even dabbled in electronics. 
This came in a shortish Preludio by the 
contemporary Soviet composer Alfred 
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SOVIET VIOLINIST GIDON KREMER 
Sunbursts of sound. 
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Schnittke. The music had an eerie, al- 
most macabre aura, heightened at one 
point when Kremer played against a 
passage that he had taped earlier and 
that was being beamed into the hall over 
loudspeakers. But Kremer’s interpreta- 
tions of two unaccompanied works by 
Bach—the Partita No. | in B-minor and, 
as an encore, the fiendishly difficult Cha- 
conne—were the biggest surprise. This 
was Bach done in a robust, free style 
that damned scholarship and gave the 
music continuous life and excitement 

The enthusiastic audience, which in- 
cluded a large proportion of émigré Rus- 
sians, students and critics, fastened on 
Kremer’s gaunt, almost spectral appear- 
ance as well as his spellbinding play- 
ing. Whatever a Soviet fiddler should 
look like (Oistrakh was round and beefy, 
his rival Leonid Kogan short and slen- 
der), Kremer does not fit the image. His 
is more that of an intellectual rock-’n’- 
roll star badly in need of a square meal 
He weighs but 125 Ibs. and consequently 
looks a foot taller than his 5 ft. 9 in. He 
wears his brown hair long and his side- 
burns an inch below the ears. His agile 
fingers could well be the longest and 
skinniest since the days of Nicold 
Paganini 

In spite of the prospect that he might 
be blown away by the first gust of ap- 
plause, Kremer is a man on a serious 
musical mission. As he put it, “When I 
am onstage I want the people not just 
to like what I am doing, but to need 
what I am doing.” The need for Gidon 
Kremer should start building now 


Flying High 


For a dancer, a pause in mid-career 
often has the effect of a cool breeze on 
a warm soufflé: poof. But American Bal- 
let Theater's Cynthia Gregory, rather 
than wilting during nearly a year’s ab- 
sence from the stage, has bounced back 
radiating warmth and vitality 

Gregory retired a year ago at 29 
(TIME, Jan. 5, 1976). A shy, painstaking 
woman, she found the offstage demands 
of stardom nearly unbearable, especially 
after her marriage to A.B.T. Dancer 
Terry Orr collapsed. The dance world 
was stunned. Gregory is considered the 
finest American-trained ballet dancer, 
with a pure, elegant style that makes 
music and choreography flow together 

This December, Gregory took to her 
toes tentatively during A.B.T.’s run at 
the Kennedy Center in Washington, 
D.C. A month later, a very nervous 
Swanhilda waited in the wings at City 
Center in Manhattan as the curtain rose 
on A.B.T.’s opening-night Coppélia 
Scarcely had her satin shoes flashed into 
view, when the first volley of bravos 








MARTHA SWOPE 


BALLERINA CYNTHIA GREGORY 
Misty curtsy. 


rolled through the theater. The orches- 
tra played on for several bars, then 
stopped. Gregory, misty-eyed, curtsied 
for more than two minutes before the 
show could proceed. In the dance world 
such a demonstration is rare 

The beautiful sweeping extensions 
and faultless turns that always marked 
her dancing were brilliant, but there 
was, in addition, an increased elevation 
and a new sense of freedom. In a pas de 
deux with Ted Kivitt, she stepped ma- 
jestically on point, released his hand and 
poised in an arabesque that lingered on 
and on, as if there were magnets con- 
cealed in her toe shoes 

Gregory spent her sabbatical with 
John Hemminger, her new husband and 
manager, in Pacific Palisades, Calif. Liv- 
ing quietly near the ocean, she swam 
daily, sketched seascapes and baked 
cakes. For seven months she took no 
classes. Injuries from 14 years of non- 
stop dancing melted away. Ounces, how- 
ever, started to add up to pounds. A sen- 
timental visit to her former ballet 
teacher, Carmelita Maracci, easily 
hooked her on dancing again. She cred- 
its her husband, a onetime record pro- 
ducer whose circle includes film mak- 
ers and folk musicians, with opening her 
horizon, Never again, vows Cynthia, will 
she permit dance to consume her life 
Says she: “I don't want to spend the 
whole day and night at the theater.” Au- 
diences will gladly settle for three hours 
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Ever wonder who pays 
for all those lawsuits 


The right to sue is 


basic to the American legal 
system. But lately there's 
been an enormous 
increase in the number of 
liability claims. For example, 
medical malpractice claims 
have been soaring, and 
a similar trend is now 
appearing in products 
liability. 
And not only has 
the number of claims been 
escalating, but the amount 
of money involved has been 
increasing dramatically, too. 
These are some of the 
reasons why you and every- 
one who buys liability 
insurance must pay 
higher premiums. 
Insurance, after all, is 
simply a means of spreading risk. 
Insurance companies collect 
premiums from many people and 
compensate those who have losses. 
The price of insurance must 
reflect the rising cost of paying 
tor those losses and the expense 


youve been reading about? 





of handling them. That's why your 
insurance premiums have been 
going up. 

No one likes higher prices. 
But we're telling it straight. 


CRUM.\ FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE POLICY MAKERS. _ 


strative Headquarters 





A Delicate Beefcake Ballet 


PUMPING IRON 
Directed by GEORGE BUTLER 
ONG ROBERT FIORE 

\ movie about 
You've got to be kidding. All those gro 
tesques walking around in bikini briefs, 
narcissistically flexing those 
overdeveloped muscles. Disgusting! Be- 
sides, they're all gay, aren't they? 

If the general public thinks about 
bodybuilding at all, it is likely to be in 
such derisive terms. So besides having 
to overcome that public’s basic indiffer- 
ence to the documentary form, Pump- 
ing Iron must also overcome smug prej- 
udice about its subject matter as well 

Hidden World. One hopes the pic 
ture makes it past these barriers, for it 
is a very good film, beautifully shot and 
edited, intelligently structured and—to 
risk what will surely seem at first a high- 
ly inappropriate term—charming. Yes 
charming. For its makers have resisted 
the most common of the temptations vis 
ited upon journalists when they attempt 
to penetrate the small, half-hidden 
worlds of the strangely obsessed: they 
do not patronize and they do not sat 
irize. Rather, for 85 minutes they report 
objectively, yet sympathetically, on a 
small group of dedicated people who 
have found happiness in the camarade- 
rie of the gyms where they devote them 
selves to sculpting their lats and pects 
and stuff to preposterous 
When they are not tugging and hauling 
with an infinite variety of weights and 
pulleys, they are perfecting their px 
routines for the contests with 
they mark off their years, trying 
psych themselves up and—gently, slyl 

psych their opponents out for them 

The film's first part explores sever 
al amateurs’ preparations for the annu 


grossly 


perfection 





al Mr. Universe contest. It features a 
particularly appealing loser named 
Mike Katz, sometime pro footballer 


currently a phys.-ed teacher and devot- 
ed family man. Katz is one of those nice 
guys who finish fourth in all sorts of com- 
petitions. Here he is done in by a psych 
artist named Ken Waller, a not-too 
merry prankster who steals bits of his 
Opponents’ costumes in order to upset 
their concentration before they go on 
Stage to face the judges. Katz’s muscu- 
lature may, on one level, set him irre- 
vocably apart from the rest of us, but 
his sweet, sporting spirit as he sits try- 
ing to absorb his defeat while gracious- 
ly applauding a trickster’s win Is some- 
thing with which any weekend athlete 
who has been one-upped by 
edly friendly opponent can identify 

The film’s second, longer half deals 
with professional-level competition tn 
the Mr. Olympics contest. The film mak 


an alleg- 


bodybuilding? 


ers have found an ideal protag 
set him against a dramatically perf 
In the former role tt 

as the contest announcer e1 

calls him, “the one and only” Ar 
Schwarzenegger. 29, an Austriar 
born U:S. citizen, six times wir 

ner of this title and anxious to 
retire On a seventh victory. A 

cool shrewd and 
charmer, he exudes the easy 
confidence of a man who has 
always known he will be a star 
of some kind (and who could 
this movie takes of 
media presence of 
contrasted with Louis Ferrigno 
Brooklynite trained by his ex-c 
an intense and excitable man who is a 
ways trying to buoy his boy’s confidence 
By the peculiar standards of bodybu 
ing, young Louis appears to be every bit 
Arnold. What he cannot 
see, and what his old man will never 
cept, is that Arnold has a gift that ¢ 
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some force 
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favorable votes 


Tactful Acuity. Once these | 


are laid out, there is a marvelous ine 

tability lo the contest s and the 
film’s—ending. Comic without 2 
cruel—since Schwarzenegger nur $s 





among his many gifts the ability to let 


losers down lightly—it has tact. del 





and psychological acuity. These are 
f 


qualities few fictional films have ma 


aged in recent months. For documentar 





lans to quarry them out of a seemingly 
slim slice of life seems almost mirac 


lous, particularly 





since neither director 
can be considered a seasoned tale 
Butler, 33 


ect and 


who conceived | 





roducer too, i 











S CO-pD n 
tographer 10 became fascinatec 
this sport cum art while working on a 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED assignment. He 
began promoting the film more tt 
four years ago, even as he and Wr 
Charles Gaines put together a book of 
the same title, which became an under 
ground bestseller and is now in its | 5th 


printing. Money for the movie 
-d in painful bits while Fiore. tt 


young cinematographer, was sh¢ 





and it was still coming 
worked for a year 
The result is a splendidly profess 
overslick film. You may 


with a desire t 
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Light poles are among the many high- Saving lives is the idea behind other So in addition to saving lives, Alcoa® 
way obstacles we hope you never run aluminum highway products, too, such aluminum is helping to save tax 


into. But such accidents occur all too as aluminum signs, sign structures dollars with highway products. And 
frequently—and often with fatal results. and bridge railings. it's happening—today. 

That's why Alcoa did something And aluminum highway products are For more information about Alcoa, 
about it. well suited to the rigors of our nation’s write Aluminum Company of America, 
Conventional poles can stop cars highways. They're lightweight, dura- 403-N Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, PA 
dead on impact. With Alcoa’s exclu- ble and easy to maintain. In addition, 15219. 

sive breakaway coupling, the pole aluminum has a high scrap value and 

snaps clean at the base, flips into the can be easily recycled. That's im- 

air and falls harmlessly behind the portant, because recycling saves 


car. So aluminum takes the beating 95 percent of the energy required to Al _ OA 
— instead of people. produce aluminum from bauxite. 


Today, — 
your life could 
be saved by 
an aluminum 
breakaway pole. 





We can’t wait for tomorrow. 


JOURNALIST GLORIA EMERSON 


Fury and Intelligence 


WINNERS & LOSERS: BATTLES, RETREATS, GAINS 
LOSSES AND RUINS FROM A LONG WAR 

by GLORIA EMERSON 

406 pages. Random House. $10.95 


Gloria Emerson grabs hold like the 
Ancient Mariner. With an obsessed eye 
she recalls the war that Americans lost 
now receding in the collective memory 
—old glossaries of “hooches lurps 
“fraggings” and “Numbah Ten.” or. at 
home, the Armies of the Night. sheep's 
blood spilled on draft records. Veterans 
Against the War hurling their medals 
at the Capitol 

Emerson, 45, first visited Viet Nam 
in 1956, in the days of Graham Greene's 
Quiet American. She returned to cover 
the war for the New York Times from 
1970 to 1972. Sometimes in this long 
documentary meditation on the war she 
becomes morally proprietary about Viet 
Nam. brittle with self-righteousness. Y et 
that indignation gives her book—despite 
its oddly banal title—a fine fury and in- 
telligence. When someone suggests that 
too much has already been done on Viet 
Nam. Emerson replies: “Let the books 
be written. so when all of us are dead a 
long record will exist. at least in a few 
libraries.” 

Survivor Numbness. The fran- 
chise she has undertaken is rather gran- 
diose—to describe what the nation’s 
longest war did to the American peo- 
ple. and also. in part. what it did to the 
Vietnamese. For several years Emerson 
ranged widely. talking to everyone she 
could find who had been touched by the 
fathers. mothers 
widows. deserters. P.O.W.s 
Vietnamese. She had long since conclud- 


war: veterans wives 


resisters 





THE AUTHOR WITH AMERICAN SOLDIERS DURING THE VIET NAM WAR 
‘If a guy eats apricots, he is not coming with us.” 


ed. however. that most Americans were 
and still are—weirdly oblivious to 
what happened in Viet Nam. Even the 
Kentucky mother of a boy who came 
home emouonally bent by the war re- 
marks: “They talk about those 50.000 
boys that were killed there. but I bet 
half that number would have been killed 
if they'd been at home. killed in auto- 
mobiles.” Emerson used to show people 
a photograph of a wounded soldier on a 
stretcher, touching his eyes with his 
hands. She writes: “A lot of people said 
they had seen it all on M*A*S*H and 
they were reminded of how much they 
liked Hawkeye. how cute Radar is 
In any case. as a Judge in Tennessee ob- 
serves. “people forget—fortunately they 
forget the bad things.” A former CIA 
man concluded wearily: “It bores me 
it’s ancient history.” 

Sometimes when Emerson ap- 
proached Americans whose husbands or 
sons had died in the war. she discov- 
ered what every cub police reporter finds 

the survivors numbness. ar 
of blank. nothing much to say. Al) of 
the Viet Nam decade. of course. was 
filled with grotesqueries. wild ricochets 
of irony. Emerson recalls the case of a 
poetic 22-year-old private whose job it 
was to compose elaborate—and totally 
fictitious—battle citations for senior of- 
ficers who wished to leave Viet Nan 


with a Silver Star. The secretary of a 


element 


local draft board in Gordonsville. Tenn 

tells Emerson: “Five died [from here} 
but they were all volunteers. none of 
them draftees. Isn't that marvelous? 

Billy Graham remarked: “A thousand 
people are killed every week on Amer- 
ican highways. and half of these are at- 
tributed to alcohol. Where are the dem- 
onstrations against alcohol” 

Winners & Losers sweeps back and 
forth from the postwar U'S. to wartime 
Viet Nam when Emerson was there. She 
observes battle with a clear but horri- 
fied eye: “Sometimes the dark would be 
pierced by the flares which lit up the 
landscape like a sickly white sun. leav- 
ing small parachutes in the trees that 
hung from the branches like pale. sleep- 
ing bats.” She is fascinated by the grunts 
rituals and taboos. A certain squad of 
Marines. for example. would never eat 
the apricots in their C-rations. "The day 
we hit a mine. a sergeant ate apricots 
explained a Private Hobbs. “Ifa guy eats 
apricots. he is not coming with us 
Americans. she notes. spoke “that cu- 
rious. fast. deadly baby talk. E and E 
meant ‘evade and escape. An attack was 
expected 

Ground Pounders. GIs frequently 
but loved the 
dogs of that pulverized country. They 
gave them names like Dink. Gook. Slut 
Pimp and Trouble. A Saigon shopkeeper 
who made Americans t 
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detested the Vietnamese 


plaques for 







































BOOKS 


send back to “the world” was appalled 
by the names they found for their units 
Jungle Eaters or Ground Pounders or 
Delta Death Dealers. “Really,” she said, 
“{Americans] are crazy.” 

Unlike many indignant writers on 
Viet Nam, Emerson tries for balance in 
giving space to a number of Americans 
who supported the war. A father in Troy, 
N.Y., told her: “My son gave his life 
fighting for freedom. And I say this, and 
I wrote it to Ray in Viet Nam: Where 
you stand, there stands America. Where 
an American boy stands, there stands 
freedom.” The author leans more to- 
ward Graham Greene’s verdict in The 
Quiet American: “Such innocence is a 
form of insanity." Deadpan, she quotes 
a plaque that some US. officers chose 
to send home—a slightly modified ver- 
sion of Kipling’s poem called “Epitaph”: 


And the end of the fight is a 
tombstone white, 

With the name of the late 
deceased, 

And the epitaph drear: 

A Fool lies here 

Who tried to hustle the East. 


Lance Morrow 


The Philosopher’s Stone 


MORTAL LESSONS: NOTES ON THE ART OF 
SURGERY 

by RICHARD SELZER 

219 pages. Simon & Schuster. $8.95. 


Would-be surgeons are required to 
study Gray's Anatomy before walking 
into the operating room. They ought to 
study Mortal Lessons as assiduously. 
Medical texts can only teach the 
location of the internal organs and ex- 
plain the techniques of surgery. Rich- 


WOODCUT OF AN EARLY ANATOMY LESSON 
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ard Selzer forces physicians to think 
about the morality of medicine—and to 
search for meaning in the rituals of an 
art “at once murderous, painful, heal- 
ing and full of love.” 

Selzer is hardly the first M.D. to ru- 
minate about the scalpel. Rabelais, Che- 
khov, William Carlos Williams, Céline, 
and more recently William Nolen have 
written moving accounts of their med- 
ical careers. But few have examined the 
surgical art with such fervor and con- 
cern. Some doctors deplore the body’s 
limitations; Selzer celebrates them. “It 
is the flesh alone that counts,” he be- 
gins. “In the recesses of the body I search 
for the philosopher’s stone.” 

The author’s prose style is some- 
times clouded by a purple hue, but his in- 
sights are as clear as those in Lewis 
Thomas’ Lives of a Cell. In one chapter 
Selzer defines the heart as “purest the- 
atre ... throbbing in its cage palpably 
as any nightingale. It quickens in re- 
sponse to our emotions. And all the 
while we feel it, hear it, even—we, its 
stage and its audience.” The liver is that 
“great maroon snail,” of whose existence 
one is hardly aware until it malfunc- 
tions. “No wave of emotion sweeps it. 
Neither music nor mathematics gives it 
pause in its appointed tasks.” The au- 
thor is as wry and bemused when he de- 
scribes bones, the digestive tract or a 
kidney stone, “this small piece of grav- 
el” in Pascal's phrase, that could bring 
down Oliver Cromwell and alter the 
course of history 

Selzer, a faculty member at the Yale 
University Medical School, can be en- 
tertaining, even whimsical, when he dis- 
cusses baldness or Homo sapiens’ his- 
toric love affair with alcohol. But there 
is no drollery in his discussions of life's 
end. Like a man describing an old col- 
league, Selzer watches death at work. 
“You do not die all at once,” observes 
the surgeon. “Some tissues live on for 
minutes, even hours, giving still their lit- 
ue cellular shrieks, molecular echoes of 
the agony of the whole corpus ... There 
are outposts where clusters of cells yet 
shine, besieged, little lights blinking in 
the advancing darkness. Doomed sol- 
diers, they battle on. Until Death has se- 
cured the premises all to itself.” 

Like the cells about which he writes, 
the essayist battles on, searching not 
only for the sources of the body’s ills, 
but for the far more elusive thing that 
theologians call the soul. He recognizes. 
ultimately, that the Grail he seeks is less 
likely to be found in flood-lit operating 
rooms than in the darkness of the mind. 
“It is not the surgeon who is God's dar- 
ling,” concludes Selzer. “It is the poet 
who heals with his words, stanches the 
flow of blood, stills the rattling breath, 
applies poultice to the scalded flesh.” 

This poet-surgeon writes, he says, 
because he wishes to be a doctor. His 
colleagues should take heed. Mortal 
Lessons will not make any surgeon a bet- 
ter technician: but it just might make 
him a healer Peter Stoler 
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AUTHOR-MARINER STERLING HAYDEN 


The Cruel Sea 


VOYAGE 
by STERLING HAYDEN 
700 pages. Putnam. $12.95. 


It is not hard to find fault with this 
voluminous first novel of brutality at sea 
Joseph Conrad and John Dos Passos, 
writing in shifts, might have been able 
to handle its alternating themes: the 
oppression of sailors during a perilous 
voyage from New York around Cape 
Horn to San Francisco, and the near 
dissolution of U.S. society into class war 
preceding the presidential election of 
1896. The first 50 pages show that Au- 
thor Sterling Hayden, movie star turned 
writer, has lite hope of bringing his 
book under artistic control. 

Full-rigged Monster. Yet by the 
last chapter even a skeptical reader 
should have a fair measure of respect 
for the author. The core of his novel is 
a good cautionary tale, and it is clear 
that Hayden, who in 1963 wrote Wan- 
derer, a nonfiction account of his mar- 
itime adventures, is no stranger to the 
sea. It is in the explications of bygone 
politics and economics that his Voyage 
is becalmed for long periods. Happily. 
the same does not hold true for the four- 
masted bark Neptune's Car. The steel- 
hulled vessel beats around the Horn 
with a cargo of smoldering coal. Its 
crew, as was customary, is a forecastle 
full of alcoholics, shanghaied by wa- 
terfront “crimps.” Kidnaping of able- 
bodied seamen was a routine necessity. 
Hayuen reports: wages were $1 a day 
and the hard-driving officers were li- 
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censed bullies who regularly committed 
mayhem and murder 

The Car is populated with a stan- 
dard cast—tyrants and victims familiar 
to viewers of the Late Show. Its cap- 
tain, “Irons” Saul Pendleton, is a bit less 
bestial than the average: but the man- 
slaughtering first mate, Otto Lassiter, is 
one of nature’s full-rigged monsters. The 
mate is more than a Caliban thrown in 
by the author for dramatic effect; as 
Hayden makes clear, such men were in- 
deed sought out by captains, and prized 
for their lethal efficiency 

Outrage rises from the men—and 
from the prose—and it continually 
buoys Voyage. Hayden is offended that 
things as splendid as ships, and the sea 
they sail on, are polluted by avarice. Yet 
for a moralist with a case to make, he 
stays commendably free of melodrama 
and polemic. It is clear that his seamen 
need to unite, but the organizers in the 
book are ineffective, and there is no vac- 
uous optimism; a seafarers’ union can- 
not (and did not) miraculously end greed 
or brutality 

The novel's heft and subject suggest 
a routine costume epic. But stripped of 
its ornaments, Voyage is in fact a rath- 
er somber study of the human condi- 
tion. The story’s most fully drawn sea- 
man, a_ seething 50-year-old giant 
named Harwar, plans to dynamite Car 
after it reaches the States. In the book’s 
terms, the scheme seems justifiable 
Harwar is strong, and though he is an al- 
coholic, he has been off the sauce for 
seven months. He stays sober for near- 
ly two weeks more in San Francisco as 
he waits to wreck the vessel. But Hay- 
den is a rueful realist, and the book's 
conclusion allows no romantic ven- 
geance. The great, evil ship still floats, 
Harwar is stony drunk, and he and his 
dreams of social justice drift off on the 
tidal rip John Skow 
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Forecast: Future Shock 


The notice was posted on the wall 
outside offices of the U.S. Geological 
Survey on Dec. 30, 1976. Issued by six 
USGS scientists, it predicted that an 
earthquake measuring 3.5 on the Rich- 
ter scale would occur within a 15 ki- 
lometer (9.3 mile) radius of a ranch near 
Hollister, Calif., during January 1977 
On Jan. 6, a quake measuring 3.2 shook 
the ground about 10 kilometers (6.2 
miles) from Hollister. This successful. 
unpublicized prediction shows that sci- 
enlists are moving closer to their goal 
of reliable earthquake forecasts (TIME 
cover, Sept. |, 1975). But predicting how 
people will react to public forecasts is 
still somewhat of an inexact science 

In an effort to discover what reac- 
tion there would be following the fore- 
cast of a major earthquake, J. Eugene 
Haas and Dennis S. Mileti of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado’s Institute of Behav- 
ioral Science interviewed hundreds of 
public officials, businessmen, journalists 
and families in earthquake-prone areas 
of California. Their conclusion, made 
public in a 40-page study: unless plan- 
ning is begun now to prevent it, “the 
first credible earthquake prediction 
will exact a very high price in econom- 
ic dislocation and social disruption.” 

In their study, Haas and Mileti de- 
velop the following four-phase scenario 
based on their interviews and advances 
in earthquake forecasting 

>» Phase One. Experts announce in 
July 1977 that there is a 25% probabil- 
ity that a damaging quake will occur 
within three years in a specified urban 
area. About a fifth of the affected home- 
owners try to buy earthquake insurance 
for the first time 

>» Phase Two. Refining their data, 
experts predict in August 1978 that there 
is a 50% probability of a 7 or greater 
quake occurring in the fall of 1980. New 
earthquake insurance policies become 
unavailable in the “target” area. Con- 
struction projects are held up and un- 
employment in the building trades ap- 
proaches 80%. People cut back on 
spending and put more money into sav- 
ings accounts. Many consider moving 
out of the area: by the fall, 8% have 
done so 

>» Phase Three. In November 1979 
scientists cite an 80% probability of a 
7.1 to 7.4 quake during September 1980 
People begin stockpiling food and med- 
ical supplies, and officials plan to lower 
the water level behind dams. About half 
of the remaining residents make plans 
to leave, and both retail sales and real es- 
tate values drop precipitously, while un- 
employment climbs 

> Phase Four. In July 1980 the 
quake is pinpointed to occur during the 
first week of September. By the end of 


August, some 60% of the area residents 
have left. 10% permanently. Of those re- 
maining, many have begun eating and 
sleeping outdoors and avoiding older. 
taller buildings; school openings are 
postponed. A week before the quake is 
due, Government agencies move to trail- 
ers and other temporary facilities, well 
away from buildings and power lines 
Haas and Mileti acknowledge that 
these preparations will have tremendous 
social costs. But the benefits in lives 
saved will be far greater. Despite their 
early-warning system, Chinese scientists 
missed the signs that heralded last sum- 
mer’s 8.2 magnitude quake in Hopeh 





SCENE FROM 1974 MOVIE EARTHQUAKE 
Tremendous costs, great benefits. 


Province. No prediction was issued, the 
quake caught large numbers of the pop- 
ulation inside houses and other build- 
ings, and 655,000 people were killed 


New Thoughts On Mars 


The three experiments have been ex- 
tensively tested using terrestrial soil 
samples and, as a result, it is safe to say 
that it is extremely unlikely that a false 
positive result will be obtained 


The word “positive” translates as ev- 
idence of life processes in this summary 
by Harold Klein, biology team leader 
of the Viking mission, published about 
the time that the first U.S. lander went 
to work on the surface of Mars. Yet last 
November, after these same life-seek- 
ing experiments aboard both the Viking 
landers had shown apparently positive 
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results in tests of Martian soil, Klein and 
other NASA scientists seemed unsure. In 
a Washington press conference summa- 
rizing the Viking findings. they an- 
nounced that the results made it impos- 
sible to say that there was or was not 
life on Mars. That has remained NASA’s 
official position. But unofficially, a hand- 
ful of scientists support the view of Phys- 
icist Robert Jastrow. director of NASA’s 
Goddard Institute for Space Studies 
Says he in a forthcoming article in Nar- 
ural History magazine: “Although the 
Viking experiments have contradictory 
elements, they seem to indicate that life 
or some process closely imitating life, ex- 
ists on Mars today. 

Complex Reaction. Jasirow and 
those who hold similar views base their 
judgment not on new evidence but on 
an analysis of the biology experiments 
conducted by the Viking landers. The 
gas exchange test. based on the fact that 
terrestrial organisms give off gases as 
waste products, involved dropping a 
pinch of Martian soil into a warm, moist 
test chamber. The aim was to determine 
whether the sample would give off car- 
bon dioxide. as animals would, or ox- 
ygen, as plants do. Scientists were sur- 
prised when the sample began releasing 
oxygen far more rapidly than plants 
would be expected to do. But they not- 
ed that the reaction might have a pure- 
ly chemical, rather than a biological ex- 
planation; compounds called peroxides 
could have released the oxygen if they 
were present in the Martian soil 

More encouraging results came from 
a second test, in which a sample of Mar- 
tian soil that had been moistened with 
a nutrient broth showed a rapid release 
of carbon dioxide. The result might 
mean that some kind of microbe was 
metabolizing the food provided by Vi- 


king. But cautious scientists noted that 
certain peroxides in the soil might also 
have caused the reaction to occur 

A third experiment was designed to 
measure the conversion of atmospheric 
carbon dioxide or carbon monoxide into 
organic matter. The results suggested 
that this process, which ts carried out 
on earth in living cells, might also be tak- 
ing place on Mars. In Jastrow’s view 
the experiment undermined the argu- 
ment that peroxides might have been re- 
sponsible for the results of the other tests 
If peroxides were involved in this ac- 
livity, certain catalysts had to be pres- 
ent and the reaction more complex 

Tests did not find organic. or car- 
bon-based, molecules in the Martian 
soil. Terrestrial soil is laden with such 
molecules, which are the remains of liv- 
ing organisms. But scientists agree that 
this negative finding does not necessarily 
weaken the case for Martian biology 
There may simply have been too few of 
these molecules in the soil to be detect- 
ed by the gas chromatograph—mass 
spectrometer designed to look for them 
The picture is complicated by the bi- 
ology tests run at the second Mars land- 
ing site. In the gas exchange test. the 
soil released substantially less oxygen 
than the sample at the first site, but 
showed a higher level of possible mi- 
crobial activity. Jastrow and several 
other scientists feel that this weakens 
the argument that peroxides were re- 
sponsible for the results of the first gas 
exchange experiment and leaves biology 
as the logical alternative 

To Gilbert Levin, principal Viking 
investigator in the microbe experiment, 
the evidence from the lander experi- 
ments strongly suggests biology: “Cer- 
tainly whatever they have shown cannot 
easily be explained otherwise.” 


VIEW OF MARTIAN PLAIN FROM DUST-COVERED VIKING 2 SPACECRAFT 
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Project Scientist Gerald Soffen is less 
certain. “It is possible.” he notes, “to for- 
mulate chemical equations to describe 
all the results we've had.” Whether these 
are the right equations, though, remains 
to be determined. Adds Soffen: “It's not 
a question of finding a chemical expla- 
nation; we must find rhe chemical expla- 
nation, and we need a natural as opposed 
to a blackboard explanation.” 

There is good reason for Soffen’s 

and NASA’s—caution: the implica- 
tions of discovering any form of life on 
Mars are so staggering that no scientist 
can afford to be wrong. But the ambi- 
guities surrounding the Viking biology 
tests may soon be resolved. Now that 
Mars has re-emerged from behind the 
sun—which blocked transmissions be- 
tween Viking and the earth for more 
than a month late last year—scientists 
have “reawakened”™ the sleeping labo- 
ratories and instructed them to run a 
new round of experiments 

These tests will allow Martian soil 
samples to incubate longer in order to 
give any microbes present a_ better 
chance to grow. The experiments will 
be run at temperatures closer to the frig- 
id levels that prevail on Mars. Also, in 
a search for life that may have burrowed 
deeper into the Martian soil to escape ul- 
traviolet radiation bombarding the sur- 
face, one of the landers will try to dig 
30.5 centimeters (1 foot) deep for a soil 
sample. Explains Klein: “We want to 
play out our whole set of cards before 
we make our best judgment on the ques- 
tion of life on Mars.” 

Upholding Einstein. In other new 
experiments not concerned with biolo- 
gy. one of the landers will pick up and 
analyze a pebble (only soil has been ex- 
amined to date) to get a better idea of 
the planet's geology. Scientists will also 
continue monitoring Viking 2's seismo- 
graph (the one aboard Viking | is dis- 
abled), which earlier picked up what 
may have been the only Marsquake to 
have occurred so far during the mission 
They also plan to maneuver one of the 
Viking orbiters to within 50 kilometers 
(31 miles) of Phobos in order to get high- 
resolution pictures of the tiny. potato- 
shaped Martian moon 

As Viking emerged from its conjunc 
tion with the sun, a team headed by 
Physicist Irwin Shapiro of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology measured 
the time it took for radio signals to make 
the round trip between the earth and 
the Viking orbiters. 400 million kilome- 
ters (248.5 million miles) away. The sci- 
enlists were making the most accurate 
tests yet of one of the tenets of Einstein's 
theory of relativity. which holds that ra- 
dio waves passing close to a massive 
body like the sun should be slowed down 
by its gravitational field. The signals to 
and from the Viking orbiters have fur- 
ther strengthened Einstein's case. Their 
round trip required 200 microseconds 
(200 millionths of a second) longer than 
they would have taken had they not been 
affected by the sun's gravity 
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